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THE UNLIT BEACONS. 


The sticks are laid on point and crag— 
The mountain fog hangs low, 

From rock and tree a waiety flag 
Doth in the night air bl 

The sticks are laid with, peat beneath 
To kindle at the bran 

The guards have cast site the sheath, 
And watch with sword in hand. 

The guards keep watch throughout the night 
Lest draw the foemen nigh, 

The wer sean the distant mountidin height 

vere other watchers 

They cannot pierce the mist veil— 
The midnight’s awful shade— 

But know that friends who never fail 
The beacon piles have laid. 

And so, from point to point beyond, 
The sentinels, unseen, 

Stand watching—while a loving bond 
Hath bound all hearts between. 

They watch and wait as minutes flee— 
The unlit beacon tires 

Are safeguards of their Liberty, 
The triumph of their sires. 

E’en so stand we—within our hearts 
The beacon piles are laid, 

Alone we play our varied parts, 
Reliant, undismaye 

With contidence in "Frcedom’ 8 strength, 
For should a foe a 

From sea to sea, the e ountry’ ~ ee 
The fires would light the skie 


FLAVEL Seer MINES. 
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LITTLE PETE. 


This sad story is taken mainly from a newspaper | 
report. Every man and woman in Death’s 
Kitchen had a share in little Pete Barr. Rose 
Alley, the court which bears the significant 
sobriquet of Death's Kitchen, is a dark, vile 
city slum. It swarms with beggars and thieves, 
both black and white. But Pete, who lived in | 
the alley, had a kind nod from everybody. This 
was because he was always laughing. 

Mrs. O'Neil, who lived in the same tenement- 
house as the Barrs, used to say, ‘‘He chirps like a 
canary! An’ he’s no bigger!” 

The lean little mite was almost always tired and 
was generally hungry, but he had a stout heart. 
His legs might totter under him but he would 
hold his head up and have his joke. His father, 
James Barr, was a mason by trade and able to 
earn good wages, but he was lazy, sullen and 
drunken. Years ago he had given up work and 
taken altogether to beggary and drink. 

Pete’s courage came from his mother. Molly 
Barr, to support her family, took in washing, and 
work from the sweating-shops. She contrived 
in some way to keep their rooms tidy and the 
children clean. She never forgot the teaching of 
the old minister in the country village in which 
she had lived as a child, and she tried to make 
real to her own children the one Friend who would 
help them to a cleaner, happier life. They had 
no other. 

Meanwhile Pete worked with her every day at 
the wash-tub, and at such work as he could do, 
and they used to find fun and a laugh in 
everything, even in the pinchings of hunger. But 
they never laughed when Pete’s father was in the 
house. Drunk or sober, the man was cruel as a 
wild beast. He used to take Molly’s earnings 
and buy a meal for himself, eating it slowly while 
the children looked on with famished eyes. 

Even that did not kill Molly’s courage. ‘‘Never 
mind, Pety,’’ she would say. ‘The good Lord, 
He knows. He’ll come to help us some day.” 

But Molly at last was worked and beaten and 
starved out of life, and her courage and her joke 
died with her. 

One day Pete, coming home from an errand, 
found his mother lying by her wash-tub, white 
and cold. The doctor said she was dead from 
hunger. There were biack marks of heavy blows 
upon her, but who could tell when they had been 
given? Barr was arrested, but discharged for 
want of proof that he had done the woman injury. 

When he came home his wife was buried and 
little Pete was in charge of the children, cooking 
the food which the neighbors had brought in. 

What followed during the next week could only 
be guessed. Barr remained indoors, drinking 
hard. Stifled cries were heard and tortured groans 
as from the cage of a wild beast; but the cage 
was shut. Once or twice little Pete was seen 
running out with a scared, white face, carrying 
home the washing which his mother had left 
unfinished. ‘I did it,’’ he said in answer to the 
women’s queries, and hurried away. Later he 
came to beg for food for his father. 

‘He will kill us if I don’t bring it,’’ he cried. 

Inside he was taking care of the children and 
of this wild beast in the shape of a man, as his 
mother had done. ‘The Lord does know,” he 
would whisper, bravely. ‘He'll help us some 
day.”’ 

One stormy night the door opened and Pete was 
thrown out into the snow. His starved little body 
was nearly naked. His father had heaped the 
tubs full of soiled clothes and bidden him wash 
them. When the child could not finish them, 
he had beaten him savagely and then thrown him 
out, thinking him dead. 

Two hours later a quiet man tapped at Barr's 
door. ‘There are the children, officer,’’ he said, 
pointing to the pallid little creatures cowering in 
the corner. ‘Put them in the carriage with their 
brother, then arrest this man.” 





It was the agent for the Society of Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, whose aid Mrs. O'Neil 
had invoked. 

Two weeks later she visited them in the snug 
farmhouse where they had found a home. Pete 
ran to meet her. Already he looked rosy, and 
the old laugh rang out. 

“I told you the good Lord would help us some 
day!’ he said. 

“Yes, child,” she said. ‘‘But He has people to 
do His work, and I thought it was time they were 
at it.” 


~~ 
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A COURT RECEPTION. 

The Kaiser's birthday celebration at Berlin is 
the event of the season. Every one makes an 
effort to be present at the court reception, and 
there is a great display in the matter of toilets. 
The kaiserinn is said to own some of the finest 
jewels in the world, and to be the only royal woman 
now living, physically capable of wearing the 
great loads of coronets with any degree of comfort. 
A writer in the Boston Transcript describes some 
of the troubles accompanying the honor of an 
invitation to the court reception. 

Punctually at three o'clock we seated ourselves 
in the hired landau and prepared to drive to the 
castle. It was a miserable coach, and the horses 
looked as if they had been rescued from a 
Frankfurter sausage factory. The public vehicles 
of the capital are very respectable affairs in 
general, but ninety per cent. of them are either 
open Victorias or small coupés. It was out of 
the question to use a carriage of either kind, and 
every decent barouche had been hired for the 
occasion two weeks in advance, by the army of 
aristocrats and officials that invariably invade the 








town at the beginning of the season, claiming and 
obtaining the best of everything by virtue of their 
hereditary rank and station. 
| Our Jehu, from outward appearance, possessed 
| every qualification of the driver of a swill-wagon, 
| and j almost before he had piloted us around the 
|corner into the Grand Avenue leading to the 
| Thiergarten, a mounted policeman pulled him off 
| the box and commanded him to return to the 
stable, wash his face and hands, comb his hair 
bow adjust his uniform. I believe he told him 
nobody was allowed to enter the imperial court- 
yard in a semi-nude condition, referring to a 
missing button on the fellow’s livery. The 
Schutzmann was entirely justified, according to 
police regulations, in what he was doing, so we 
were taken back to the stable and waited there ten 
minutes or longer until the driver had completed 
his toilet. 

To return to the toilets—their shabbiness in 
many cases is emphasized by a display of beautiful 
laces and other linen finery, heirlooms, I suppose, 
or loaned by well-to-do friends who have not the 
entrée to court. I spoke to one of my neighbors 
about an exquisite lace fichu worn by an old lady 
in a black silk dress of many winters. 

Pah!" said she, ‘‘that woman is married to 
the custodian of one of the museums belonging to 
the state.”’ 

“You don’t mean to infer—’’ 

“Oh, no; her husband borrowed them for the 
night only.” 


<> 
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INFLUENTIAL CRITICS. 


It sometimes happens that great artists are glad 
to get the criticisms upon their works, of humble 
and even ignorant people. The French painter 
David had a great success one year with a picture 
at the Salon, or annual exhibition of works of 
art. Several horses in action were shown in it. 
Always curious as to the popular judgment, 
David mingled with the crowd in front of his 
picture. 


All seemed to be admiring it except a certain 
cab-driver, who looked at the painting with scorn 
in his eye. The painter watched his opportunity 
and said to the man: 

“Don’t you like that picture ?”” 

“Like it? I should think not!”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter with it ?”’ 

“All that fellow knows about horses! He’s 
covered the mouth of one of those animals with 
foam, when it hasn’t a sign of a bit in it!’’ 

As soon as the Salon was closed, David made 
haste to remove the foam from this unbridled 
horse’s mouth. 

More serious in its results was the criticism 
expressed, or rather implied, quite without critical 
intention, by a certain laborer in connection with 
the work of a sculptor in an American city some 
years ago. The sculptor had finished the clay 
model of the portrait statue of a public man. A 
workman came in to remove a framework; he 
paused to look admiringly at the statue. 

‘Well, John,” said the sculptor, “show do you 
like it ?”’ 

‘‘First-rate !’’ answered the man. ‘‘It reminds me 
of the waxworks down at Katchall’s Museum !"* 

The artist smiled, and the man went out. Then 
the artist, contemplating his work, wondered in 
his heart of hearts whether there was not really 
something in common between his statue and the 
hideous waxworks which the man so much 
admired. He became filled with a sort of distrust 
and suspicion toward his own work. What he 
~y 4 liked before all at once became dull and poor 
to him. 

Taking up a mallet, he utterly destroyed the 
statue which it had taken him months to model. 
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DID SHE THINK SO? 


A newspaper correspondent professes to have 
heard the following dialogue on his way to New 
London last year, on the day of the Harvard and 
Yale boat-race. Behind him sat a young lady 
accompanied by a young man who wore a crim- 
son hatband. 

They were talking about the rival crews. Just 
then the train ran into New Haven, and the girl | 
noticed a Yale man, on whose cap was em- | 
broidered “*Y. U. B. C.’ 

‘“‘What do those letters mean?’ she asked her 
companion. 
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“Yale University Boat Club.” 
“Oh!’" said she in a tone of surprise, ‘‘I thonght 





they meant Yale Usually Beats Cambridge.” \ 
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AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. 


In Three Parts.—Part III. 


My Fight With the Rum Octopus. 


In the winter of 1852 I taught at Knox Cross- | 


roads—a place where four country roads con- 
verged at the outlet of Long Pond. A quarter of 
a mile from the village a dozen dwellings clus- 
tered about a sawmill, shingle-mill and grist-mill 
on the outlet stream. 

The red schoolhouse stood between the ‘mills’ 
and the stores, tavern and church. The post- 
office was at the store kept by Mr. Hamlin, a very 





A Hint from Mr. Junkins. 
respectable old gentleman; but the other store, 
Crocker’s, was a ‘‘rum-hole.”’ 
cants were sold at the tavern, kept by Bixby; 
and down at the mills Junkins’s grocery dealt out 
hard cider and rum. ‘The children of these three 
rumsellers were among my largest and most 
influential pupils. 

The school was the first of my teaching in which 


intoxicating liquor directly hindered progress in | 


study and promoted disorder in the school-room. 
Some ten of the largest boys, youths from sixteen 
to twenty years of age, often went to one or the 
other of the drinking places at noon, and fre- 
quently returned excited, if not actually intoxi- 
cated. They were youthful tipplers, and almost 
sure to become sots. Remember that this was 
more than forty years ago, when the great tem- 
perance movement had scarcely begun. 

I remonstrated emphatically with the young 
men, and they promised amendment, but soon I 
found them as bad as ever. 
So things went on until one 
afternoon Hilton Chase and 
Atherton Knights entered the 
school-room so much under 
the influence of liquor that I 
was obliged to send them 
from the room. These large 
boys were sons of two farm- 
ers in the neighborhood. 

I felt that their parents 
ought to be informed of the 
matter, and therefore I called 
on Hilton Chase’s father that 
evening. He was a red-faced 
man, and looked like a regu- 
lar tippler, but I still hoped 
that my statement of his 
son’s case might induce him 
to aid me in trying to reform 
the boy. 

“Got drunk at school, did 
he, the little sarpint!” ex- 
claimed the old man, boister- 
ously. ‘Hoss-whip him, Mr. 
Chadbourn! Give him a 
good hoss-whipping! Tl 
bear ye out in it! I'll bear 
ye out in it, and ef I ketch 
him tight, I'll give him 
another one!’’ 

The knowledge that his son had been intoxi- 
cated did not seem to shock the old man at all, so 
I left him, disheartened. As Atherton Knights’s 


father was much such a man as Chase, I thought 
it not worth the while to call on him. 





Of course intoxi- | 


| said: 


| This experience set me thinking on what I 
| could do alone to save the young people. A law 
| restricting the sale of intoxicating liquors was 
| already on the state statute-book, and I began to 
consider carefully what could be done under its 
| clauses against the illegal rum-holes of Bixby, 
Crocker and Junkins. But I kept my own coun- 
sel, and the term closed without trouble. The 
people wished me to come back, but I thought I 
should not teach there again, as I saw no good 
prospect of making the school what it ought to 
be. 

During the month of March, following the 
close of school, I met that fervid old prohibition- 
| ist, Neal Dow, and my eyes were as if suddenly 

opened to the evils of the liquor traffic. I organ- 
ized a Temperance Watchman’s Club in my 
native town, and labored with all the enthusiasm 
of my youth in the new crusade against the rum 
demon. 

While in this frame of mind I received a letter 
from Mr. Bixby, the tavern-keeper at Knox 
Crossroads, written by his daughter Ellen. He 
had been chosen school agent, and he asked me 
to take the school again. 

At the bottom Ellen had added, ‘“Piease do 
come back, Mr. Chadbourn,’’ and twenty more 
names of my larger pupils at the Crossroads 
followed hers. 


It was a very pretty solicitation, but I was | 


casting about for courteous terms in which to 


decline it, when the thought flashed on me like | 


an inspiration that Knox Crossroads was of all 


places the one where I should find work to do in | 


the cause of temperance. 

“T will go back there!"’ I exclaimed aloud. 
will organize a Watchman’s Club. 
the sale of rum there. I will save those boys 
from becoming drunkards.”’ 

Accordingly T returned to Knox Crossroads 


“sy 


early in the following November, determined on | 


a vigorous temperance campaign. 


I boarded that term with Mr. Hamlin, the 


| and a quiet believer in prohibition. When I told 

him my plan of action, he heard me through 
| without comment, pondered awhile, and then 
| Yes, rum is the bane of this place. I have 
| felt it to be so for the last ten years. But, my 
dear Chadbourn, I’m afraid you are undertaking 
more than you can accomplish.” 

“Well, I'll do my best, anyhow,’’ I said. “I’ve 
arranged for Peck, the temperance orator, to 
visit me next Friday evening, and on Saturday 
we will have a rally meeting at the church.” 

Almost every one in the place was present at 
that rally. Peck spoke eloquently for two hours, 
and then I proposed the formation of a Temper- 
ance Watchman’s club. I called on every man 
in that place to join it, and I advised the 

| women to organize a Ladies’ Temperance Society. 


I 





I will stop | 


postmaster, himself a strictly temperate man, | 


Mr. Andrews, preached a temperance sermon, 
and it seemed as if I had scored a success. 

But on Monday morning a long, slim package 
lay on my desk in the school-room. It contained 
the old iron ram- 
rod of a gun. 

‘Temperance re- 
formers were then 
called ‘“‘ramrods,”’ 
and this hint had 
been sent to me by 
Mr. Junkins, the 
hard-cider vender, 
with his compli- 
ments. 

I sent my thanks 
to Mr. Junkins. 
“We shall use 
the ramrod for a 
pointer at the 
black - board,”’ I 
said, ‘and we 
hope it will point 
the way to needed 


reforms.” 
Twice a week 
|the Watchman’s 


Club and the Ladies’ Temperance Society met 
with much enthusiasm, yet many of the large 
boys went to Bixby’s, Junkins’s and Crocker’s 
quite as much as before; and those dealers in 
rum smiled broadly and contemptuously in my 
| face when we met on the street. 

Evidently they regarded me as a well-meaning 
| young fanatic, who might as well be allowed to 
have his fling, since it did not greatly disturb 
regular business. 

Thereupon I resolved to adopt more effective 
|measures. I quietly collected evidence, and on 
| the following Saturday walked to a neighboring 
village, where I procured warrants for the arrest 
| of Junkins and Crocker on a charge of illegal sale 
| of intoxicants. 


day, and I succeeded in getting both men com- 
mitted for trial. They procured bail and came 
home—the two angriest men I ever saw. Crocker 
assaulted me as I passed his store that evening, 
but got: the worst of the scuffle, and Junkins 
actually threatened my life. 

They forbade their children to go to school to 
me, and raged wildly throughout the district 
against my attempt to enforce a law which a 
majority of their fellow-citizens had declared to 
be necessary. 

Next day I learned very clearly what is meant 
by the adage, “Blood is thicker than water.” 
Most of the people of the district were akin, and 
when the Watchman’s Club met that afternoon 
only three of the twenty-four members were 
| present. The Ladies’ Temperance Society had 
| similarly dwindled. When I called on the 





No Admittance. 


The women responded, almost unanimously ; 
| but most of the men held back. Still we organ- 
{ized both societies, and arranged for future 
| meetings. Peck took leave, exhorting me to do 
good work. Next day the resident clergyman, 





absentees and exhorted them to stand up with me 
for their principles, they seemed shocked and 
terrified. One lady, who had lately read a 
beautiful paper on ‘‘Temperance”’ to us, was very 
angry with me. 


An Interview with the 


The arrests were made on the following Tues- | 





‘“*] never supposed you would be so mean as to 
have my Uncle Junkins arrested!’’ she snapped 
out. 

At roll-call the following Monday morning I 





Committee 


had but thirty-one pupils out of sixty-three 
registered. ‘*Uncle Junkins’’ had not raged 


through the district in vain! 

On Tuesday afternoon, as I passed Crocker's 
grocery, a large dog rushed out and seized me by 
the leg of my boot; but he died suddenly by my 
use of a cordwood that I from 
Crocker’s pile. 

Next night the school agent, Bixby, called on 
me, and after some painful hesitation, said that 
he thought it would be better to cut the term of 


stick seized 


school short. ‘You've got everybody by the 
ears,”’ he said. 

“You mean that I have tried to enforce the 
state law ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Wal, it's made a fuss,”’ said he. 

“Is that all you have against me?’’ I de- 
manded. 

“Wal,” said he, ‘‘that is what has made the 
fuss.” 


I refused to go, and brought about the prosecu- 
tion of Bixby himself. 

The war was fully begun. I lost 
more pupils. Rowdies hooted me when I appeared 
in public, and I was threatened with all manner 
of personal violence. 

On the Monday following all three members of 
the school-committee visited the school — Mr. 
Andrews, the minister, Mr. Carter, the lawyer at 
a larger village four miles distant, and Mf. Calvin 
Crocker,—a_ brother the Knox Crossroads 
Crocker,—a prosperous farmer and lumberman 
of the town. 

They told me, in brief, that I had “made so 
much trouble’ that they thought it best to close 

the school; but I stood on 
rights, and refused to 
close it. 

On Thursday morning I 
found among my pupils 
three young men of very evil 
appearance, strangers in the 
vicinity. Somewhat to my 
surprise they gave me their 
names, and informed me that 
to attend the 


now nine 


of 


my 


I they wished 
} school. 

d Each asserted that he was 
twenty years old, but I could 
see that they were older. So 

F 1 told them that, non- 
residents, they must bring a 
written permit to attend the 
school. 

Next day they produced 

permits from Agent Bixby. 

They were manifestly row- 

dies, but they sat quietly 

turning over a few school- 

and pretending to 


as 


books, 

study. 

On Friday afternoon, after 

school was dismissed, I hap- 

pened to open an under- 

drawer of my desk, a drawer 

which I seldom used, when 

I espied in it a quart bottle half-full of whiskey. 

Its label bore my name and address; but the 

name had been partially erased as if for purposes 
of concealment. 

Here was evidence of a conspiracy to show that 
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T was of intemperate habits, and I guessed the 
rowdies had been introduced to assist in the 
scheme. 

I threw away the bottle. Next day I hired a 
buggy, and taking Mr. Hamlin, who was the 
resident justice of the peace, with me, we drove 
into two adjoining towns, and procured from the 
records attested copies of the dates when my new 
pupils were born. One proved to be twenty-four 
years of age, the second twenty-eight, and the 
third thirty-one. 

My next step was to invite Mr. Carter of the 
school-committee to visit the school. On seeing 
the evidence of falsehood in the matter of age, he 
ordered the three rowdies to leave and come no 
more. They left me with but twenty-one pupils. 

The Watchman’s Club and Ladies’ Temperance 
Society had ceased to meet, the members avowing 
that our meetings aroused so much ‘hard feeling”’ 
that they did not think it best to continue them. 
They were, in fact, afraid of Junkins, Crocker, 
Bixby and the drinking set generally. 

On Friday of that week, 
school, writing my records, performing difficult 
examples, setting copy and putting everything in 
good trim for the next day’s session, I left the 
schoolhouse after dark had set in. A few steps 
from the door I was assaulted by three men, one 
of whom struck me with aclub. I have always 
been fortunate in such affairs, and in this case I 


succeeded in wrenching the stick from the ruffian’s 


after dismissing | 


such a bad name throughout the county that it 
has utterly lost its prosperity. Few remain there 
who have at once pretensions to decency and 
means to move away. 
James T. CHADBOURN. 
pe ae 


AUTUMN QUIET. 


How quiet shows the woodland scene! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 
Like weary men when age is done. 
—John Keble. 





Selected. 
—— — 


HIS OWN FAULT. 


“I call that boy a treasure, Elmina. Hear | 
him sifting those ashes. And he’s so careful with 
the draughts.”’ 

Miss Isabella Phinney, ready to go down to 
breakfast, looked at her sister, who was fastening | 
an old-fashioned brooch of gold-brown hair at | 
her thin and gentle throat. 
‘He is a good boy, Isabella,” the sister answered, 
| with slow decision. Miss Phinney was almost | 
| sixty years old, and never made up her mind in a | 
hurry. But Isabella was only fifty, and was apt | 
to be over-enthusiastic. | 

“I don’t always concur in Doctor Stetson’s | 
judgment of boys,” continued Miss Elmina. | 
‘The last one never filled the wood-baskets except 
under protest. But I must say, Milton Wallace | 





| undertook ; 


Milton was half-back on his team, and a very 
promising player; quick, steady and a fine 
runner. And as success in athletics gives one 
prominence in school, Milton, though one of the 
poorest boys of the class, was also one of the 
most popular. Moreover, he was a good student, 
and Doctor Stetson looked upon him with much 
kindness. 

Prayers seemed to last long 
morning. Milton had hard work to keep his 
mind off the plays he was planning to make. In 
the interval between ‘‘the chapter’ and the prayer 
he had a swift vision of himself dodging around 
the opposing left guard, and making a twenty-five- 
yard gain! When prayers were over he dexter- 
ously wriggled through the crowd of boys throng- 
ing on the top of the steps, and hurried to his 
room to lace on his canvass football jacket. 

Milton’s temperament was nervous. He always 
did things with an extravagance of vitality. For 
this reason he generally succeeded in what he 
and for this reason he was in a 
certain danger of failing at a crisis. 

Now the two elevens “lined up’’ opposite to 
each other. Each boy felt the honor of his class 
at stake. A hundred or more watched the contest. 

How the ball swung to and fro—now on the 
Preps’ side of the field, now on the Middlers’. 
Not an outside thought occupied these young 
athletes. The location of the ball was the only 
question in the world! Milton, watching the 


. . . . | . . . 
hands, and turning it against my assailants. | has proved himself thus far a conscientious boy. | quarter-back for his signal and his opponents for 


They all ran away, but I followed him who had 
struck me as far as the mills. 
peared among the piles of lumber. I thought he 
took refuge at a back door of Junkins’s stable. 

On Monday morning of the seventh week of the 
term an attempt to burn the schoolhouse seemed 
to have been made. At least a fire, set in the 
adjoining woodshed, had consumed a part of the 
fuel there, and had then mysteriously gone out, 
instead of burning down the house. No doubt it 
had been quenched by the person who set it, for I 
was immediately confronted by a story that a 
nephew of Junkins’s had seen me at the school- 
house about one o’clock Sunday morning. The 
inference was that I had set the fire! 

‘*He knew he had got about to the end of his 
rope here, and he meant to burn the schoolhouse 
and lay it to us,”’ 
Junkins and Crocker put forth vigorously, and I 
think some people believed it. 

My opponents made the fire the pretext for 
again calling in the school-committee. All three 
of the board came on the following Tuesday, and 
fully one hundred persons, mostly men, were 
present. 

I improved the opportunity to make a vigorous 
appeal for justice. I described the outrages which 


I had suffered, and threw the fire story contemp- | 


tuously in the faces of my enemies. It was plain 
that I had the sympathy of the better class of 
those present, and in the end the committeemen 
expressed themselves satisfied that I was in the 
right. 

I thought I had triumphed and should win the 
struggle, but I had already lost it. Those three 
committeemen were so weak and so yielding to 
the pressure of the ruim-sellers that they sent me, 
by messenger, next day a legally framed paper, 
dismissing me from the school. The cowards 
had said to my face that I was in the right, and 
then, when at a safe distance, thrust me out. 

I received the dismissal on Wednesday after- 
noon, but feeling sure that I had a legal right to 
do so, [ determined to disregard it, and meantime 
to go on with the school. So I went to the school- 
house at nine o’clock next morning. The door- 
way was guarded by Crocker, Junkins and fifteen 
others, armed with clubs, pitchforks and guns. 


With a dismissal in my pocket, I could not | 


legally force my way into the house, and fortu- 
nately I had the good sense to refrain from an 
attempt. 

*“‘Gentlemen,”’ I said, with the blandest smile I 
could summon, “I see it is your opinion that it 
will require seventeen of you to prevent me from 
entering this schoolhouse. I thank you for the 
compliment you pay to my fighting powers, and 
wish you good morning.”’ 


There he disap- | 


was the theory of the fire which | 


| I hope the work will not be too hard for him.” | 
“Do you think we pay enough, sister?’ asked 
| Miss Isabella, giving one last anxious look at the | 
|glass. ‘*What with tending the furnace, sifting | 
the ashes, bringing up kitchen coal, chopping the 
| wood and keeping four baskets filled, raking the | 
| lawn, weeding the paths and shovelling the snow | 
—all for a dollar and a quarter a week. Katie!” 
‘The money is a great help to him,” said Miss 
| Elmina, judicially. ‘But we might give him a | 
| quarter more when the snow does come. There’s | 
Katie putting the coffee on.”’ 
‘Miss Phinney, is there anything else?’’ a} 
“The | 


| fresh tenor voice called up the back stairs. 
| baskets are all filled.”’ 
‘Are the draughts 
Phinney, anxiously. 
“No, ma’am. The furnace is very low. Ill 
'come right over after prayers and shut it up. 
{It’s Mountain day, you know, and no recita- 
| tions,’’ answered the cheery boy. 

| His voice struck a chord that had long been 
| unstirred in the hearts of these two maiden ladies. 
| They had lost their only brother twenty-six years 
| before —a lad just sixteen years old. Milton 
| Wallace’s voice recalled tones lost to their lonely | 
| lives. 

They looked at each other with the same 
| shyness every morning when this boy’s voice 
{rang up the stairs, each touched by the same 
| reminiscence. They never spoke about it. They 
| had lived too long together to need to talk in 
| order to understand each other. 

| “You will be sure to come back and attend to 
| it, Milton?’ said Miss Phinney, kindly. ‘We 
; are both going to the city after breakfast, -and | 


shut off?’ asked Miss 





| did before. 


an opening for a run, was the picture of enthusi- 
astic concentration in a game. 


“Look at Wallace!’’ cried his classmates, one 


to the other. ‘‘He’ll get through that line—now 
you see if he doesn’t!” 

“Whew! Look at him!’’ A sudden cry was 
caught up and ran down the line of spectators. 
For from out of the centre of a hot scrimmage a 
lithe figure emerged, running swiftly. 

“Who is it?) Ah!” 

The Preps gave a shout of delight. 

“It’s Wallace! He has broken through! He 
dodges the full-back ! 
touch-down. Whata run! 
year!”’ 

Only twenty-five yards to the goal, and no one 
to stop him! Hats were thrown into the air, and 
the boys of the lowest class began to hug each 
other in ecstacy. Milton Wallace held the ball 
firmly under his left arm, and sped as he never 
He had not even dreamed of winning 


The finest one of the 


a touch-down like this. 
He turned around to see if he were still pursued. 
As he did so, his gaze swept past the grand 


stand, and rested on a white colonial house. It | 
was the house he had promised to protect. It | 


was the house that he had forgotten in his sudden 
excitement over this game. 

What was that he saw? Smoke? Impossible! 
Yes, smoke—curling languidly, heavily out of an 
open window! Smoke? That meant fire! Oh, 
horrible! 

The furnace! On draught for two hours! 
And he had done it—he, Milton Wallace, playing 
football on the campus! 


There was not a second’s hesitation. With a 


that holiday | 


He has a clear field for a | 


Only a few yards more! | 


fire-engine, and on he staggered. It did not 
occur to him. then that the furnace pipe did not 
run into that closet. He plunged into the smoke, 
trying to restrain his breathing. Then he saw 
the blaze, and heard the crackle. 

He felt a stream pumping through the rubber 
tube in his hands, and directed it upon the flame. 
Now he was enveloped in the suffocating smoke. 
But he did not falter. His whole desire was to 
save the house. 
| He pressed nearer. 





He felt his hands burn. 
|He smelt the singeing of his hair. The fire 
| seemed to retreat before him sullenly. There, in 
| the corner by the barrel, was a final fierce blaze. 
| He was striving desperately to retain his senses 
when two members of the football team, with 
| full pails, found their way in. Splash! Splash! 
| and the fire was out. 

But where was Milton? The extinguisher was 
| there in the smoldering closet, but not the boy. 
They searched for him everywhere. No one had 
| seen him staggering out of the closet—still bent 
| on duty. 

| At last Doctor Stetson ventured down cellar to 
|the furnace. It was red-hot. The upper door 
|had just been opened. The draughts had just 
| been shut off; and by the coal-bin lay the 
blackened and motionless figure of the brave lad 
| who had saved the house. 

‘‘He had better not be moved,’’ said the doctor, 
five minutes later, when they had carried him 
| up-stairs. ‘He is seriously burned about the 
| face and hands, and I am afraid, internally. He 
must stay here for the present. The shock of 
moving might injure him.” ; 

“TI call it providential, Elmina,’’ Isabella 
Phinney said, two days after, as she tiptoed to the 
door of their best spare bedroom. ‘To think 
that if we hadn't had Milton, father’s house 
| would have been a heap of ashes! I call hima 
hero, Elmina.”’ 

Then she added shyly, ‘“‘Doesn’t he remind 
you, sister, of dear brother ?”’ 

Miss Elmina looked over her spectacles, but 
said nothing. Her hand stole to the little old 
broech made of golden-brown hair. 

‘“‘How would you like to have him live with us 
until he graduates ?’’ asked Miss Phinney, looking 
out of the window. 

“It is the least we can do, sister,”’ said Miss 
Isabella, emphatically. 

Miss Phinney smiled and turned., 

‘‘Now go in and bathe the dear boy’s face and 
hands. It’s time. I’m going to make dough- 
nuts,’’ said Miss Isabella; and so Miss Phinney 
stepped softly into the sick-room. 

‘‘How do you feel to-day ?”’ she began, tenderly. 

‘*Well enough to go to my room to-morrow or 
next day,’’ answered Milton, feebly. ‘I don’t 
want to make you any more trouble than I can 
help, Miss Phinney.” 

His lips were swollen, his face burned, his arms 
swathed in bandages. 

‘We have decided that you are not going to 
|leave us at all. Doctor Stetson says you can 
| stay. We feel that we can depend upon you, and 
| besides, we—we feel the need of a man in the 


” 


| shall not be back until late in the afternoon; and | gesture akin to loathing he flung the ball away, | house.” 


| Katie does not understand the furnace. You | 


| will be sure not to forget, Milton ?’’ 
“Do give the boy credit for common sense, | 
sister,’’ said Miss Isabella. 
‘“‘Remember, Isabella, I must look after things.”’ 
| Miss Phinney spoke severely. Though she was | 
the kindest-hearted of women she had an over- | 
| whelming sense of responsibility. ‘‘Do you hear, | 
| Milton ?”’ she added, distinctly. 
“All right, ma’am. Anything else? I won’t 
| forget the furnace,’’ came the cheerful answer. 
“Very well, you may go then, and don’t forget 
| to come back directly after prayers.” 
“No, ma’am.”’ 
Then the healthy, hungry boy ran out of the 
shed and hurried to his breakfast. 
| **You really ought to trust Milton more. He 
| has such a sense of duty for a boy,” said Miss 
| Isabella, setting down her coffee-cup. 
| ‘Katie has made these biscuits very light 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and turning to the right, increased his speed. 

“Out of my way!” he cried. 

The amazed line of cheering boys broke before 
him. He had no breath, he had no time to 
explain. He could only point; the expression of 
his face told the rest. 

“Fire! Fire! Miss Phinney’s house on fire!” 

With a mad break the boys, the spectators, 
everybody, followed toward the burning house. 

Milton was wild with the thought of his 
criminal carelessness. He saw his position in the 
school blasted. All faith in him was now gone! 
What had he left to live for? To put out the fire. 
That was all—and enough. 

He remembered that in the hall of the academy 
stood a heavy red fire-extinguisher that was 
meant to be strapped on the back when in use. 
By a kind of instinct he ran aside for that. There 
it was—in the entry, close to the door. 

Exerting all his strength, the boy swung the 


Milton tried to speak, but his puffed lips 
quivered piteously. Miss Phinney thought she 
| understood his embarrassment, and chatted on: 
| **You know, if it had not been for you, Milton, 
we shouldn’t have any home to offer you. You 
| have been injured saving our property, and of 
| course we must—we want to—take care of you. 
And Katie goes to-morrow. I have told her over 
and over again never to put her ashes in the 
barrel. To put hot kitchen ashes in that empty 
barrel and shut the door of the closet—of course 
| she set the house on fire! She is such a good 
girl—if she were only as careful as you —”’ 

Milton started up with a moan of pain. 

“Tt isn’t Katie!’’ he cried. “It’s my fault, 
Miss Phinney; I forgot the draughts!” 

He fell back. The elderly lady thought his 
| mind wandering. 
| “Don’t trouble about that,’’ she said, sooth- 
‘ingly. ‘The fire could not have caught from the 











| this morning,’ replied Miss Elmina, politely. 
In great indignation I took leave of the place, | ‘Remember, you have some gloves to buy to-day, 

went home, and employed a lawyer to aid me in| and your gray silk to match; and that is a serious 

the prosecution of the school-committee for their | matter. We must hurry our meal. The coach 

illegal action. Four days later I was waited on by will be here in ten minutes.” 

the town agent, a crafty old lawyer, who induced | Cooper Academy was one of the best fitting- 


| tolled, fire! fire! 


heavy cylinder on his back, and with that great furnace. It caught from the barrel, and didn't 
burden staggered out. By this time the boys| burn through the wall, on account of your 
were at the burning house. Cries for water and heroism. The closet has no furnace pipe.’’ 

pails greeted Milton. In his ears the school bell| But Wallace stared at the lady, lifting his poor, 
The excitement and confusion | burned face. 

were indescribable. 


me to settle for the full amount of my wages for 
the term of ten weeks, of which I had actually 
served but seven. Mv own lawyer counselled me 
to this compromise, but I have since thought I 
should have been successful in a suit for damages. | 

The cases against the three liquor-sellers whose 
committal I had procured were never properly 
pushed, for I could not be present to attend to the 
production of my evidence, and they contrived to 
escape on some pretext. 

Such is the story of my fight with the rum- 
sellers at Knox Crossroads. With proper support 
from the better class of people, I might have put 
an end to the illegal sale of intoxicating liquors 
in that place, but the ‘*better class” are apt to be 
cowardly everywhere. They folded their hands 
and allowed the “Uncle Junkinses’’ to drive me 
out of town. 

Their reward has been with them. I have 
taken pains to follow the course of events at 
Knox Crossroads for forty years. It has always 
been disorderly; many of the youths whom I| 
tried to save went from bad to worse; the place | 
has been the scene of three murders, and it bears | 


| at the news. 


| schools in the state, and its principal, Doctor | 
| Stetson, ranked high as an educator and discipli- 
narian. This was Milton Wallace’s first term-in 
the school. As he was tall, strong and poor, | 
Doctor Stetson had recommended him as chore- | 
boy to the Phinneys, whose old-fashioned, gam- | 
brel-roofed white house was close to and visible | 
from the academy campus. 

This was Mountain day, the one gift holiday of 
the school year. What fun was planned for that 
glorious October day! The only compulsory | 
exercise of the day was morning prayers. The | 
boys rushed up the stone steps as the bell rang. 

“Hullo, Milt!" The captain of the Preparatory 
football team took his arm. ‘Every fellow out 
five minutes after prayers! You must leg it for 
your room and get your canvass on. We're 


| going to play the Middlers at half-past eight, 


’ 


sharp.” 
“You don’t say so!"’ Milton’s eyes sparkled 
“How on earth did you arrange 
it ?”’ 
For weeks the lower class had been trying to 
get up a football match with the middle class. | 


| stood Katie, wringing her hands. 


Half of the parlor furniture | 
was already out, while no one had touched the 
fire; and the smoke grew blacker and more 


| ominous. 


“‘Here’s Wallace! Hurrah for Wallace!” 
Milton pushed through the back door. 
A boy was 
frantically pumping pails of water that other 
boys were throwing from a respectful distance in 
the direction of the smoke. 

The youngest boy of his class was carrying a 
pan of milk out of the door, anxiously balancing 
it, lest he should spill a drop. A Senior, with an 


| air of heroism, had just deposited a kettle full of | 


scalding water on the grass, and was rubbing his 
burned fingers with rueful satisfaction; while a 
Junior had rescued from the woodshed an armful 
of empty flower-pots ! 

‘‘Where is the fire ?’* cried Milton. 
Katie. Quick!” 

“Sure it’s in the back entry closet. 
Musha!”’ 

“Open that stop-cock!’’ he shouted, backing 
up to her. 

She turned the stop-cock of the little chemical 


“Tell me, 


O Musha! 


There 


‘*Miss Phinney,’’ he said, bravely, ‘I did leave 
| the furnace on draught! Iforgotit. Katie’s fire 
| got the start, that’s all. When I shut off the 
| furnace it was red-hot. Five minutes more, and 
it would have touched the house off anyhow. It 
| was my fault, Miss Phinney.”’ 

| That speech cost the boy more heroism than 
| the storming of the blazing closet. Perhaps the 
| lady thought so, too. As he spoke, her lips had 
| grown set and her face hard. It was well that 
Milton did not notice her expression. Fidelity to 
duty was her hobby; and to find her young hero 
fallible was a terrible disappointment. 

But she looked upon him and began to under- 
stand. How he had suffered! How he had 
atoned! Her face softened—she arose, bent over 
him and kissed his burning forehead. 

It was the first kiss she had offered man or boy 
| since she had given the last touch, long ago, to 
| her dead brother’s lips. Ii was a kiss of forgive- 
| ness, trust and adoption. 
| ‘At any rate,” she said, steadily, ‘you will not 
forget again.”’ 

“How could a fellow~ twice in a lifetime?” 
| whispered Milton, quivering. 
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“Very well,”’ said Miss Phinney, “I will have | with ear-piercing squeals, staggered past me, I | them from straying, or being throttled by the lions 


your things brought over, and—I think—I had | 
better not tell Miss Isabella.” | 

She opened the door. Then, as if she had | 
conquered the last atom of severity in her nature, 
she said, with her wrinkled face touched by a | 
motherly light: 

“I will trust you in spite of it—in spite of it I 
will I’ | 

Perhaps the fight fought by the prim and grim 
lady was as hard as the boy’s. It is sometimes 
as difficult to give trust as to deserve it. 

She closed the door. With a sigh the load 
dropped from Milton’s miserable heart; and he 
turned his bruised head to the wall and slept. 

HerBert D. Warp. 
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THE HOLIEST HOLIDAYS. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 
ept by ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overtiows. 


Selected. —Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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ISHUR. 


A Cairo World’s Fair Boy. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 





After leaving Sanson and Sheikh Adam’s caravan 
I rode away over the Sudanese desert, which is | 
not a pleasant place for a solitary ramble by night. | 
But I was not much afraid, and hurried on at good 
speed for several hours. The tropical moonlight | 
silvered the wide, arid desolation, and softened the | 
outlines of the barren hills. | 

Sometimes I heard the maniacal outery of | 
hyenas, and several times I caught sight of one 
of these creatures gliding past. As the moon rose 
higher I often heard lions roaring, but always a | 
long distance away in the desert. Human foes I | 
feared most; wandering bands of Bazas, or other | 
outeast Arabs. 

Sheikh Adam had described two landmarks—a 
crag and a heap of stones near the trail—by means 
of which I was able to locate the khor where his 
camel-drivers had seen the stray milch goats. I 
reached the place ata little past midnight, and at 
onee was sure it was the khor he had told me of, | 
for these Arab caravan masters have the gift of 
imparting such information very clearly. 

Dismounting from my hajeen here, 1 made the 
good creature kneel and lie down, Then, after 
walking up and down for a few moments in the 
moonlight to limber my legs, I went for several 
hundred yards along the khor, till I had picked up 
the caravan trail leading along the bed of it. 

Ahmed, the bastinadoed Beni-Amer camel-driver, 
had asserted at Kassala that he and his tribesmen | 
had led the caravan with the cages of lions, 
elephants and other animals three hours’ march | 
along this gorge. So I remounted and set off to 
follow the trail. 

The bed of the khor soon became difficult for my | 
dromedary. At many points it crooked tortuously 
among mimosa copses and steep gravel banks. My 
hajeen seemed reluctant to go on, for he knew that 
I had left the travelled route. After going perhaps 
two miles I began to find stunted baobab and doom. | 
palms at depressions where there is water in the 
earlier part of the year. i 

As I approached one of these tamarisk copses a 
jackal began to bark loudly. The dromedary 
instantly halted, put up his head with a sudden 
expulsion of breath, and quite refused to go for- 
ward. I could scarcely keep him from turning 
short about, but after a while I managed to pacify 
him by reassuring words. Then I fired my revolver 
into the thicket. 

Such a roar as came then! Out of the copse a 
lion bounded, and sealed the side of the khor at 
three or four mighty bounds. 

Going around the thicket, I presently got into 
thick kittar brush, and after struggling through the 
thorny mass, came out among great black boulders, 
where I saw several hyenas apparently gnawing 
and cracking bones. I could not now see objects 
clearly, for clouds had obscured the moon. 

A little farther on the bones of an animal as 
large as a camel lay scattered on the ground; and 
here, too, I had much trouble in driving my hajeen 
past the place. We went through another tamarisk 
copse and several clumps of dooms near dry water- 
holes. The khor opened out a little on both sides 
after this, though the brushwood continued as thick 
as before; but sitting on my high saddle, I could 
look across the tops of the tamarisk. 

Presently, as the hajeen ambled forward amidst 
the brush, I saw a light as of a camp-fire at a dis- 
tance along the valley. Of course I couldn’t tell 
whether it was a camp of some of Leppart’s men, 
or one of Arab robbers. 


| 
| 





mped to my feet. 

The glaring eyes and head of the lion were 
almost within touch of my pistol muzzle, and I 
fired full in his face. Probably the shot blinded 
the brute, for he sprang clear of the dromedary, 
fell in the brush several yards away, and seemed 
to turn over and over, giving terrific yells. 

Then another lion, perhaps the mate of the one I 
had hit, sprang up on a low cliff near by, and 
poured forth a succession of short, deep roars that 
reverberated along the khor like thunder. I was 
afraid this female might also attack, so I instantly 
steadied myself and fired three shots at her. 
Instead of running away, she leaped toward me 


ju 


and joined her mate; but then both of them 
sneaked away. 
I felt now that all was up with me, for my 


enemies at the camp would have heard my shots; 
but no enemy came, and after about half an hour I 
moved forward, leading my bleeding and groaning 
dromedary. 
place where the trail turned around huge rocks, 
when a third lion came stalking along the path. 
As I stopped and lifted my pistol, the beast looked 
steadily at me for some moments. Then, as if 


recently gorged, it stretched down its front parts, 
extended its forelegs with claws protruding in the 
gravel of the path, and yawned horribly, with a 
kind of whining growl. 

I dared not irritate the beast by a wound, and I 
could not hope to kill him with a revolver shot; 
So I fired a 


but perhaps I could seare him away. 
bullet over his head. 
Ile sprang aside and 
went scampering up 
the crumbling bank of 
the Akhor. 

The place was so 
beset with tions, to 
say nothing of a pos- 
sible robber encamp- 
ment, that I felt much 
inclined to beat a re- 
treat. But to go back 
Was as dangerous as 
to go forward. The 
moon had sunk behind 
a cloud-bank in the 
west, and the night 
Was growing dark. 

so forward I went, 
very cautiously, till I 
came to lower ground 
where were more 
doom.-trees and_ still 
denser tamarisk. 

There I smelled 
mud, and a little far- 
ther on I heard the 
wallowing of animals 
and a sound as of ele- 
phants blowing water 
from their trunks. 

These could be none 
other than the tamed 
animals which Lep. 
part had brought from 
the Setit, for wild ele. 
phants rarely come so 
far north, and would 
have run away after 
hearing shots. I began 
to surmise, too, that 
some of the lions I 
had seen had escaped 
from his cages. 

I moved on, drag- 
ging the hajeen by his 
halter. Then my ears 
were saluted by an 
unearthly outery close 
at hand. Itecame from 
the thicket bordering 
the water-hole, and I 
recognized it as the 
braying of an ass. 

His outbreak was 
followed by a general 
clamor of growling and squealing, and even the 
bleating of goats. 
close at hand. 

I passed a clump of thick reeds, and turning the 





base of another crag, came upon a high obstruction | 
which turned out to be the back of a large box | 


cage. Beyond it were other cages. 

flashed past, and a smoking brand fell on some 
stones at a little distance, throwing off a shower of 
sparks. I shouted in the Bijjia dialect of the 
Sudan, “ Kwishnot, aloheet !” (Peace, friend.) Then 
a native appeared on top of the row of cages, with 
an Arab spear in his hand. 

It was Leppart’s boy, Ishur; the same Ishur you 
see here. He alone had remained faithful of all 
the caravan. For ten days he had had no other 
companions than the young lions, leopards and 





I dismounted, Jed my dromedary to a place near 


a low cliff in the bank of the khor where three | 


small palms were growing in the midst of tamarisk 
and tall, dry reeds, and tried to hitch him with a 
thong from his nose halter. 

But the poor beast was so much afraid that he 
pulled back sturdily, and I had great difficulty in 
tying him. No wonder he was scared. I didn’t 
half like the look of things myself, with that 
unknown camp-fire ahead and what I had already 
seen of the khor. Still I could not now hear a 
sound as of any animal prowling near, and I 


; elephants. 


| beside me, danced, prostrated himself, and rubbed 
| his forehead on the ground, crying, ‘ Himinadar, 
Himinadar !” in great joy. 

The lions and leopards in three of the cages had 
been his charges ever after the caravan had 
started; and when he was left there alone he went 
on caring forthem. For he hoped, he told me, that 
| somebody would soon come for them. 

The five young elephants had gone off as they 


thought I might leave the dromedary to take his pleased to the water-holes; and so had the three 


chances. 

After a long struggle I pulled him forward to 
one of the palms. 
have overcome his resistance sooner, but I did not 
dare to raise my voice lest it should be heard by 
enemies. After I had tied the thong I could tell 
by its shaking that the poor beast was trembling. 

I put fresh cartridges in my pistol, and started to 
go forward; but suddenly, without so much as a 
warning growl, a lion leaped out of the thicket and 
fastened upon the dromedary’s neck and shoulders. 

The wretched animal screeched wildly, bounded 


aside, and struck against me with such force as to | 
hurl me into the brush. Fortunately I did not let 
g0 my pistol when I fell. 


Just as the dromedary, 


If I had scolded him I might | 


giraffes, which Ishur thought had been killed by 
lions. 

With more kindliness than prudence he had let 
| two of the older lions out of their cages, because 
jhe lacked meat to feed them. These, he knew, 
| were somewhere about the khor. 

The herd of goats had strongly attracted the 
| desert lions and hyenas. Leppart had brought 
| along seventy or eighty of these milch goats, most 
|}of which had escaped since the Arab drivers 
| deserted. Ishur had kept eight of them penned up 
| and fed and milked them daily. 

There still remained a considerable stock of 
| durra, as well as a white donkey and three pack 
camels which had belonged to Leppart. To prevent 


We had gone but a little distance to a | 





“A Lion 


The lost caravan was plainly | 


As I stood there in the darkness, a red gleam | 


| When I told him that I was Leppart’s friend, and 
| had come to find the caravan, the lad leaped down | 


} and hyenas outside, the brave boy, with the aid 
of the donkey, had hauled the heavy box-cages 
about and arranged them in a semicircle, fronting 
the water-holes. He had filled the gaps between 
them with ricks of the thorny mimosa brush. Thus 
he had formed a sort of zareba, or fenced inclo 
sure. Its open side was protected by water, for 
neither lions nor hyenas like to swim. 


On three nights lions had leaped the hedge, 
carrying off a goat each time. The one young 
hippopotamus which Leppart had brought had 


broken out of his hamper on the third day and 
|} taken to the pools. Ishur felt certain that 
| lions had killed it the next night. 

| ‘The four gazelles had run away into the desert; 
| but there remained a cage full of syualling gray 
parrots and two baboons. 

| By day the lad had collected brushwood, and 
|at night kindled a fire inside the zareba. Poor 

Leppart’s portable copper bath-tub he used to 
drum upon, to frighten off the lions. 

Aware of the danger from lions springing over 
the thorn hedge, the boy took refuge, when he felt 
he must sleep, in the cage from which he had let 
out the two captive lions. 

Day had nearly dawned while yet Ishur was 


| telling me these things, and what he knew of 
| Leppart’s last illness. It was difficult to say 


| whether my friend had been poisoned, or died 
| from some disease. 

What to do with the remaining animals puzzled 
| me, but I was too much fatigued to dwell on the 


leaped out of the Thicket.” 


problem that night. After doing what I could for 
my poor, faithful hajeen, I crept into the lions’ 
empty cage, cheek by jowl with little Ishur, and we 
took a nap there together, safe from wild animals 
at least. 

By daylight the situation became more intelli- 
| gible. Ishur’s zareba was at a depression in the 
bed of the khor, where a good deal of water was 
still standing. So I had good hope to save the 
beasts still remaining. 
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the | 


The five young elephants had taken uproarious | 


possession of the pools, and fed in the green borders 
about them. They were by far the most valuable 
part now left of the caravan; and as they had been 
| tamed to some degree, I hoped to recapture them. 
| We carried out durra to them. They are fond of 
this grain, and when Ishur took up the cry of 
“Sood-sood,” by which elephants are called to feed, 
| all five of the mud-coated youngsters came trooping 
out of the bog, trumpeting shrilly in their eager- 
ness for a tidbit. 

Strange to say, several goats outside had escaped 
the lions, and were hiding in the thickets near the 
water. I was obliged to shoot two of the poor 
creatures for food for the little lions and leopards; 
for Ishur could not get sufficient milk from the few 
goats that remained within the inclosure. After 
eating their fill these voracious whelps ceased 
from their dismal yelpings. 





we built the thorn hedge higher, so as to keep out 
lions if possible. Six of them were roaming about, 
if we judged aright from their roaring after dusk 
had fallen. None jumped the hedge that night, 
though from the turmoil around the water-holes, it 
was certain that they were constantly on the move. 
I saw that I must either abandon the caravan 
altogether, or make my way back to Kassala, or 
| southward to Haikota on the Setit, and get camels 
with drivers. I resolved to go to Kassala. 
But the only chance of finding the young lions 
and leopards alive, and the elephants at the water 


hole, on my return, was to leave Ishur there with 


| them, to do exactly what he had already been 
| doing of his own intelligence. I debated seriously 


| whether I ought to leave the boy to a duty s« 





After the greatest heat of the day had abated, | 


; 











dangerous. Robbers might come, or a lion spring 
upon him. But again, he might be killed if I took 
him with me. While we were baking our durra 


cakes that afternoon, I took the boy into council. 

That boy has the stuff in him of which heroes are 
made. When I proposed to leave him there for 
five days more, at lcast, he uttered no word of 
remonstrance, nor gave any expression to his 
fears. 

“I will remain if it is your pleasure, master,” he 
said. 

None the less I knew the 
as I was setting off, that 
aware what his fate might be. 

I left my wounded dromedary at the zareba, and 
rode one of the 


glance he 
was well 


by pathetic 


gave me he 


three camels which the rascally 


seni-Amer had left behind. I travelled northward 
on the caravan trail as fast as I could urge the 
camel all that night. The second evening found 


me at the southerly gate of Kassala, where I met 
Sheik Adam and his camels setting off on their 
homeward journey to Haikota. For a good sum, I 
hired him and his tribesmen to bring the animals to 
Kassala. Thus I got free of the usual vexatious 
bargainings for camels and drivers, and was on my 
way back before midnight. 

We reached the khor on the second morning, 
and found Ishur quite as I had left him. One of 
the young elephants had bemired himself past 
extrication in near the water-holes; 
and one of the six young lions died before we 
reached Kassala. We saved all the others, and 
they were shipped to Europe four months later. 
One of these lions was purchased 
showman now at the fair; you can see it to-day 
going through tricks that are disgustingly beneath 
the dignity of any lion. 

Ishur accompanied me to Massowah, and after- 
ward came to Cairo. If he survives the excite- 
ments of the Midway Plaisance this summer, I 
shall try to have him in my service permanently 
hereafter. 

Well, our 


a muck-bed 


young by a 


shower to have ceased. So 
good day. I hope my story has not bored you. 
No? Then come and see me to-morrow evening 
and I'll tell you some more. 


seems 


HENRY L. KENT. 


WITH A BUNCH OF HORSES. 
Anna’s first view of the performance called 


“breaking a bronco” was from a corral fence. She 
sat out of harm’s way on the farther side of the 
“cattle shoot,” a little enclosure leading into the 


corral. 
The two young men, or “boys,” looked quite 
picturesque. They wore “shaps,” or chaparejos. 


These stiff, seatiess, leather trousers, with fringed 
are excellent protection against barbed 
wire, sharp stones and the like. The usual far 
Western gear—flannel shirts, sombreros and buck 
skin gloves—completed their dress. 

On this occasion John took a well-broken horse 
named Stub, collected or “rounded up” a “bunch” 
of eight animals, and drove them into the corral. 
It was amusing to watch the boys circumventing 
these horses till all were within the gate. Then 
Stub was tied without, the bars put up, and John 
and Don Carlos walked into the corral. 

They wanted first to catch a little red colt and 
“dope” or anoint its head in order to rid it of 
vermin. But the vixenish little colt was scared by 
the flying lassos, and while running round and 
round the corral with the other animals, made a 
break for the outer gate. He dived under the bars 
into the road. John had to get Stub, who was tied 
on the pasture side, and drive the colt once more 
into the corral. 

With the gate barred more securely, the boys 
again tried to rope him. The horses were now 
excited, and ran round and round the edge of the 
corral. One, a dun, threw herself half-way over 
the bars, and balanced there. The boys yelled, 
and she jerked herself back uninjured. A fall 
forward would probably have broken her neck. 

Several times the lassos were thrown at the colt. 
Once the loop was too large, and he wes through 
before it tightened; but usually some other animal 
gotinthe way. Finally he became separated from 
the others near the bars that closed the corral from 
the When the 
squeezed under the bars and was in the road once 


seams, 


” 


road. he saw rope coming, he 
more. 

His mother whinnied, and he was easily run into 
the corral again. This time the space under the 
bars was narrowed by poles. 

When the attempts to rope him were renewed, the 
dun mare threw herself with all her force against 
the corral fence the pasture This, the 
weakest part of the fence, gave way, and the dun 
and the red colt went galloping up the pasture. 
The others were headed off and the fence repaired. 

The dun was now wild, and ran furiously, while 
the colt made a dash for the wire fence, scrambled 
under it, and was in the road for the third time. 
The boys concluded to let the colt alone, as they 
were «nxious to break the dun that morning. 

Stub was taken from the road through the corral 
and into the pasture. After some trouble the dun 
was at last corralled. Don Carlos held the other 
horses in a corner by standing in front of them and 
waving his arms while the dun came through the 
gateway. They all stampeded for the opening, but 
John was already there and chased them back. 

After several vain attempts John lassoed the 
dun, passed the loose end of his rope around the 
“snubbing-post” and held it tight. Don Carlos 
speedily noosed the mare also. He then let the 
other horses into the pasture. 

The boys, to tame the dun, concluded to “choke 
her down.” Don Carlos kept behind her at a safe 
distance, holding his taut, and gradually 
chased her close to the snubbing-post. John drew 
his rope shorter as fast as she approached. The 
dun, with both ropes around her neck, stood 
breathing hard. Don Carlos pulled on his rope, 
choking her, and she soon lay down. He ran and 
knelt on her neck. 

She threw up her head a few times, but made no 
other resistance while he pulled her jaws open and 
proclaimed her a three-year-old. 


on side. 


rope 


He next loosened his rope on her neck and 
knotted it securely at the chest. Then he caught- 
her right hind foot in a noose and tiedit firmly. In 
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his hurry he had made a mistake and caught up 
the wrong hind foot. A horse is always broken 


from the left side, as it is mounted from that side. 
However, as the dun was evidently not fierce, it 
was decided to let the rope remain as it was. 

All this time John had been holding his rope 
steady on the other side of the post, in case the | 







Breaking the Dun. 


dun should try to get away. Now he secured it 
and came round to help Don Carlos. 


They tied a blind, or cloth, just above her eyes. | 


Then Don Carlos rose from the dun’s neck and 
tried to ‘‘scare her up.’’ She would not budge, 
but lay and groaned till Anna thought she must 
be dying. ‘The boys said she was only sulking. 

As she persistentiy refused to rise, they used 
the blacksnake whip on her, but to no purpose. 
So John pulled her head up by the snubbing-rope 
and Don Carlos ‘‘boosted,’’ or pushed, her from 
behind. She gave a wild scramble, and stood 
erect on three feet. 

While Don Carlos had been on her neck he had 
patted and rubbed her to ‘gentle her’’ by degrees ; 
but she did not like it—wild horses never do. 

When she was standing, Don Carlos gradually 
approached her to draw down the blind above her 
eyes. She backed off as far as she could till 
choked by the noose that was around her neck 
and secured to the snubbing-post. Then she lay 
down again. 

They hoisted her up once more, and blinded her 
by pulling the cloth down over her eyes; then 
John threw on the saddle-blanket and the saddle. 
She immediately lay down and refused to move, 


even when they raised the blind. The boys took | 


a brief rest, while she groaned continuously. 

They lifted her again till she scrambled up, 
when the saddie was quickly cinched, or girthed. 
As they finished, she lay down again and began 
to groan dolefully. 

A bridle was placed in her mouth, and the rope 
confining her foot taken off. She was allowed 
to lie and groan while John brought up the 
red colt and turned him into the pasture, deferring 
the “‘doping’’ to another day. 
the dun had discovered that her foot was free, 
and she was standing. 

John brought Stub to a convenient spot, removed 
the snubbing-rope, and pulled down the blind 
over the dun’s eyes. Then he led her into the 
road by tugging at the bridle, while Don Carlos 


went behind with a whip and touched her when | 
|}and travellers are permitted to come, if they | 


she balked. 
Don Carlos took the bridle, and sprang into the 


saddle. John pulled up the blind and jumped 
aside. Away went the dun, racing across the | 
prairie. Whenever she came too near barbed 


wire or other danger, John, on Stub, headed her | 


off. 
Half an hour’s hard running tired her out, and 
John drove her again into the corral. The bridle 


When he returned, | 


| time when Don Carlos was alone and remote from 
| assistance. Carlos ‘stayed by’’ him, but with 
' some difficulty, as he was not expecting such 
behavior. 

Texas was not “choked down,”’ but after being 
“snubbed up,’’ was caught by the hind leg and 
thrown. This is the method usually employed 

with a full-grown 
animal. 
It is said by old 
** cow - punchefs ”’ 
and bronco-break- 
ers that a horse 
is easier to con- 
- quer if he bucks 
at first. He then 
learns thoroughly 
that his rider is 
his master. An 
animal that bucks 
after being in use 
becomes, if he succeeds in 
unseating his rider, very hard to cure 
of this habit. He is then known as a 
‘spoilt horse.”’ 

The boys another day broke a beau- 
tiful little brown mare, with heavy 
mane and tail. She was full of life, 
and would “rag at the rope,”’ fling 
herself sidewise, end over end, and 
perform in a manner worthy of a professional 
acrobat. Her favorite method of unseating a 
rider was to rise straight in the air and fall flat 
on her back. 

What with constantly riding half-broken 
broncos and breaking new ones at intervals, life 
with a “bunch” of horses is anything but play. 
As winter is necessarily the slack season, the 
greater amount of ‘‘bronco-busting”’ and hunting 
for stray horses is done in summer. Luckily a 
| horse remembers what he has once learned, else 
the task of “the boys’’ would be endless and 
useless. 
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A METEOR. 


Was it a golden lance 
Into the silence hurled 

By the Spirit of Air? A new-born star, 
Or the wreck of a world? 


Selected. —Albert Laighton. 
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A NEW TREATY WITH CHINA. 


Our government has concluded, and the Senate 
| has ratified, a new treaty with China upon the 
| subject of immigration into the United States, 
| and the residence of citizens of one country in the 
| other. 

As the readers of The Companion know, there 
has been much legislation upon this subject by 








| Congress. A treaty agreed upon between the | 


| two countries in 1880 permitted the United States 
| to “regulate, limit or suspend’’ the immigration 
| of Chinese laborers, but forbade total prohibition. 
| The laws passed by the United States up to 1892 
were within the letter of the treaty, but in that 
year the Geary law practically prohibited all 
Chinese immigration. 

It imposed a penalty of hard labor, followed 

| by transportation home, upon violation of the 
jlaw. The Geary law, although an evasion, if not 
| a violation, of the treaty of 1880, was upheld as 
| constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
An effort to secure a new treaty was made in 
| 1888. When the proposed treaty came before the 
Senate for ratification, it was amended in such a 
way that it was not acceptable to the Chinese 
| Emperor, and the negotiations ended. 

The new treaty is substantially the same as 
that proposed in 1888. The main feature of it is 
the prohibition for ten years of the immigration of 
Chinese laborers into the United States. But 
Chinese officials, teachers, students, merchants 


| 
| 
| 
| 


have proper certificates from their government. 
The sweeping exclusion of the Geary law is 
thus reduced to the exclusion of laborers alone. 


registration of laborers already in this country, 
and other precautions, are sanctioned by the 
Chinese government. 

| The only exception to the prohibition of the 


| OUR MILITIA. 


But the provision of the Geary law regarding the | 


the class which is subject to registration in China, 
but the United States government is to give to the 
| Chinese government a description of all citizens 
| of the United States, excepting officials, who are 
}in China. The object of this requirement is to 
| facilitate the protection of American citizens in 
| that country. 

| Although the senators from the Pacific States 
| opposed the ratification of the treaty, the Senate 
| asa body approved it. The senators who opposed 
| it deemed its terms too liberal to the Chinese. 
They would have had all Chinamen—not laborers 
alone—debarred from entrance into the United 
| States. 

These senators reflect the sentiment of the 
| people’ of the Pacific States, without regard to 
political party or social position, upon the ques- 
| tion of Chinese immigration. In other parts of 
the country many persons are found who say that 
| the Chinese should be placed in the same category 
| as to immigration as are foreigners of other 
| nationalities. 


— -o- a 


“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


’Tis not the radiant star above 

That breathes for me the lore of love 
As doth the dewy censer sweet 

That Heaven enkindles at my feet. 


Yea, more for me of tenderness 

It uttered in the mute caress 

en these moistened petals found, 
Than ere was wedded unto sound. 


JOHN B. TABB. 
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Since the year 1887 the national government 
has appropriated annually four hundred thousand 
| dollars to promote the efficiency of the militia of | 
the states. Regular army officers are assigned to 
| the duty of inspecting and reporting upon the | 
| annual musters and manceuvres of the state 
military forces. 

Arms and military materials have been fur- 
nished by the general government for the use of 
the militia; and it is undoubtedly true that the 
tendency of congressional legislation is now 
strongly in the direction of a certain supervision | 
by national authority over the regularly armed | 
forces of the states. 

Strictly speaking, the militia of the states | 
consists of all men who are able and liable to 
bear arms in the public service. On this basis | 
| the militia of the United States numbers about | 
| ten million. | 

The term ‘‘militia,”’ as commonly used, how- 
ever, means the men who have voluntarily enrolled | 
| themselves in the military service of a state, and | 
| have been armed and equipped. 
Under ordinary circumstances, a body of state | 
| militia, being enlisted in the service of the state, 
cannot be sent beyond its borders except by its | 
own consent. But during the Civil War, by act 
of Congress, ‘‘portions of the militia of the several | 
states’’—not, however, organized bodies of militia | 
|—were drawn into the federal service by con- 
| scription. 
| The Constitution empowers Congress to provide 

for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union and for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining them. But it reserves to the states the 
appointment of the officers. 

| The organized militia forces of the various 
| 

} 

} 

| 

| 

| 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


states and territories now number, including 
officers and men, one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand. They are of all grades of efficiency, their | 
equipment and discipline being carefully attended | 
to in certain states, and to a considerable degree 
neglected in others. | 
Utah, Oklahoma and Alaska have no organized 
militia whatever; several states have very small | 
forces; while many of the older and richer states 
have well-equipped and well-drilled little armies | 
| of citizen soldiers, ranging from two thousand in | 
number up to the thirteen thousand which consti- | 
| tute the New York National Guard. | 
The militia forces are the main dependence of 
| the authorities for the restoration of the peace 
when any violent outbreak against the constituted 
| authorities takes place. 
| Theregular army, which is composed of soldiers 
enlisted directly for the national service and kept | 
| always under arms, comprises about twenty-eight | 








was of no use to guide her until she had had | immigration of Chinese laborers is in the cases of | thousand persons, including officers, and is 
several breakings-in, but it was useful in holding | those who have formerly resided in the United | scattered over the eight military departments into 


| which the country is divided. 


| vigor and moral power. 


out of the recent labor troubles; but they have 
been urged in Congress as a cogent reason for the 
promotion, by the nation, of the efficiency of the 
militia of the states. 


* 
> 





UNHAPPY PRESIDENTS. 

A distinguished American, who was popularly 
believed to be consumed with ambition for presi- 
dential honors, made a disavowal one night in a 
frank talk with an intimate friend. 

“People do not understand,” he remarked, 
grimly, “how little the presidency has to offer to 
any public man who values his peace of mind. Its 
preéminence constitutes its attractive force. It 
represents the utmost to which any American can 
aspire when he enters public life, and naturally 
every one with a marked talent for politics covets 
it as one of the greatest distinctions which can be 
obtained in the world. I have eagerly sought it 
myself, not so much for its own sake as from an 
honorable ambition to have the highest honors 
within the reach of any American fall tome. But 
that was when I was younger, and underestimated 
the dangers and anxieties of the office. 

“Yes,” continued this eminent man, after a short 
pause, “I have lived too near the White House and 
have had too close a view of its inmates to labor 
under any delusions. I have known all the Presi- 
dents of my time intimately. I have known all of 
them to be harassed daily with importunate oflice- 
seekers, and to be overwhelmed with the strain of 
political anxieties and the pressure of executive 
business. I have never yet seen a President whom 
I could call a happy man. 1 have known two of 
the noblest American Presidents to be assassi- 
nated.” 

The murder of President Carnot in Lyons illus- 
trates anew the peril of an exalted office which is 
a supreme public trust. Vengeance was taken not 
because he had done aught to pervert the functions 
of that office, or to lower its dignity, but merely 


| because he held it, and because the self-appointed 


executioner, who usurped the right to dispose of 
the destinies of a President and a nation, chose to 
believe that there ought to be no such thing as 
authority in the state. 

Neither préeminent fitness for high office nor 
private virtues serve to protect presidents or 
sovereigns from these startling acts of irrespon- 


| sible and tyrannous caprice. - 


Lincoln, Garfield and Carnot were patriotic 
rulers conspicuous for civie courage, intellectual 
Alexander II. had been 
the patron of education, emancipation and reform 
in Russia. 

Both the first Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck were repeatedly the target for assassins’ 
bullets, although between them, with the aid of 
Moltke, they had made the powerful Germany of 
to-day. The gracious sovereign of England has 
been exposed to similar attacks, although she fulfils 
the highest ideal of a constitutional sovereign, and 
has set her subjects an illustrious example of 
domestic affection and homely virtues. 

Under existing conditions of social unrest, high 
office involves risks of violence which cannot be 
adequately guarded against, and also incessant 
drudgery, unremitting labor and anxiety. If 
presidents cannot be happy, as the distinguished 
American declared, the people ought always to 
endeavor to be just and magnanimous in their 


| judgments of them. 


————_—_<+@e—___ 
A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 

Several months after the death of Mr. George 
W. Childs, the Typographical Union held a memo- 
rial service in Philadelphia for him. Delegates 
were present from many sections of the country. 
It was noteworthy, because it was a voluntary 
tribute of respect from the employed to an 
employer who was in his grave, and who could no 
longer aid them. 

One anecdote which was told at this conference 
contains an answer to the problem which employers 
and employed are now trying to solve. 

At one time, difficulties and depression in the 
publishing business resulted in a voluntary reduc- 
tion of rates by the Type-setters’ Union in Pennsyl- 
vania. The head of the association waited upon 
Mr. Childs and stated that its members had resolved 
to lower the price to so much per thousand ems. 

“It will be,” he said, “hard on us and on our 
families. But we see how depressed the publishing 
business is. We want to do the right thing.” 

“I am now, I believe, paying five cents per 


| thousand ems more than the price you have agreed 
| upon?” said the publisher. 


“Yes.” 

“Iam making a reasonable profit with that. I 
shall continue to pay it. I, too, want to do the 
right thing,” he said. p 

He continued to pay it, at an annual cost of 
twelve thousand dollars. 





her head up to prevent her bucking, or leaping | States, and have here wives, children, parents, or 


up and coming down on her forefeet. To buck 
thoroughly a horse must get its head down to its 
knees. 

The dun tried bucking only a few times, but 
she became a furious kicker. As soon as they 
were in the corral John dismounted from Stub 
and held the dun’s blind down while Don Carlos 
sprang off. It took over two hours to tire her 
out this time. 

A wild horse is ‘‘soft,”’ or green, and has to be 
ridden frequently for a moderate distance till it 
gets “hard.” 

There is as much difference in horses as in 
human beings, so bronco-breaking was an ever 
novel sight to Anna. 
in the West professional horse-breakers, who go 
about breaking broncos for from three dollars to 
eight dollars per animal, riding each horse from 
two to six times, ‘‘according to his cussedness.”’ 
It is a hard life, and soon cripples a man. 

The next horse the boys broke was named 
Texas. He took the process very calmly, but 
after he had been used several times he proved a 
‘‘bucker.”’ 


| property to the amount of one thousand dollars. 
| If such laborers go back to China they are per- | in spite of the facility of modern transportation, 
wnitted to return to the United States within a|the prompt concetitration of a large number of 
year, and a longer time is allowed in case of | these scattered regulars at any point is practically 


sickness or other reasonable cause. impossible. 


The extent of the United States is so great that, | 


She learned that there were | 


For his first experiment he chose a | 


The guaranty that a Chinese laborer who 
claims the right to return, under this provision, 
is really entitled to the privilege is that he must 
hold a certificate to that effect, given him by the 
collector of the port from which he took his 
departure for China. 

A wholly new provision as to citizens of the 
United States working in China is contained in 
the treaty. If they are found to be in China 





| A , 
| the same treatment as to registration, and as 


| to transportation, that Chinese laborers undergo 
| 
here. 


| that could satisfy the pride of a foreign country. 
| China and the United States are now equals, so 
far as the treatment of their citizens who are 
laborers in the other country is concerned. 


unlawfully they, hereafter, may be subjected to | 


Suh an agreement is the only possible one , 


It is true that, during the recent railroad-strike 
| riots, regular troops were the main dependence at 
| Chicago for the suppression of disorder; but this 
; Was due to the facts that in this case the direct 
| employment of federal forces, without call from 
| the governor of the state, was held to be legal; 
that regular soldiers could be more readily 
| concentrated at Chicago than at almost any other 
| point; and to other special causes. 

If an emergency should arise which positively 
required several thousand soldiers at any point at 
short notice, the militia would necessarily be the | 
| Chief dependence; nor would it be at all likely 
that, in the next trouble of this sort, the legal | 
| occasion for the direct employment of federal | 

forces would appear to be so clearly furnished by | 
the circumstances. 
| Itis worthy of note that no serious proposition 





When other publishers remonstrated with him, 
he said, “The work is worth the amount paid. I 
still make a reasonable profit.” 

No strike ever occurred under this man’s rule. 
His workmen felt that their interests and his were 
They stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
while they worked together, and when he was 
dead they came to do honor to the just man in his 
grave. 


one. 


~~ 
> 





GENERAL SCOTT. 


The country never had a more gallant, heroic 
and soldierly commander than General Winfield 
Scott. If he was austere in the discharge of his 


| military duties, he knew always how to justify that 


austerity in the minds of his men, and to kindle 
them to enthusiasm. 

At the battle of Chippewa he called to McNeil’s 
command: 

“The enemy say we are good at long shot, but 
cannot stand the cold iron. I call upon the Eleventh 
to give the lie to that slander. Charge!” 

The charge was made; the British broke and fled 
in confusion. 

One day, during a siege, General Scott was walk- 


The treaty expressly exempts merchants from | for the increase of the regular army has grown | ing the trenches where a heavy fire of the enemy 
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was directed. Seeing some of the soldiers standing 
up, the general ordered them not to expose them- 
selves. 

“But, general,” said one, “you are exposing 
yourself.” 

“Ah,” said he, “generals nowadays can be made 
out of anybody, but men cannot be had.” 


a> 
> 





WINNING HIS WAY. 


Second in importance in the French Republic to 
the post of prime minister, and third in importance 
after the presidency of the republic, is the presi 
dency of the Chamber of Deputies. It is an office 
much like that of the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives; but its holder is 
more definitely in the line of succession to the 
headship of the state than is our “Mr. Speaker.” 

This post was held by M. Casimir-Périer prior to 
his election to the presidency of the republic, and 
his successor in it was the man whom he most 
desired to have succeed him. M. Casimir.Périer 
has been accused of aristocratic leanings, but no 
such tendency could have governed him in his 
support of M. Auguste Burdeau, the new president 
of the Chamber. 

M. Burdeau was born in a wretched quarter, and 
in early life was apprenticed to a blacksmith. All 
his childhood was passed among workingmen who 
struggled hard for a livelihood. But in the inter. 
vals of his own toil he studied, and like all who 
study faithfully under such circumstances, and 
live meantime honestly and virtuously, he began 
presently to see the excellent effect of his study. 

One day thecity of Lyons, where young Burdeau 
lived and worked, held an examination of candi- 
dates for a public scholarship. The young black. 
smith’s apprentice won the prize, and was enabled 
by it to begin his studies anew under more favor- 
able auspices. 

Eventually he reached the normal school, and 
after leaving this obtained a place as a teacher of 
philosophy in a country college. Little by little he 
drifted into public life, and showing great capacity 
for affairs, he was chosen deputy for the city of 
Lyons—the same city in which he had lived as a 
blacksmith’s apprentice. | 

His progress to his present position would not be | 
regarded as especially remarkable in the United | 
States, where personal advancement depends less | 
upon birth than in any other country in the world. | 
But it shows that even in countries where class | 
feeling is strong, as in France, faithful study and | 
endeavor will surely enable the man of native | 
capacity to “burst the bars of circumstance.” 





Oe 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 

It used to be what we may call the cant of Amer- 
ican statemanship to boast of the admirable system 
of “checks and balances” in our government. The 
rights of the states, which the general government | 
could not override; the careful separation of | 
executive, legislative and judicial departments; | 
and the division of Congress into two houses—these 
were some of the features of the government of | 
which the early Presidents were never weary i 
boasting. 

But it is human nature to wish to regard as an | 
intolerable obstruction whatever prevents one | 
from doing what one wishes at the moment to do. | 
Many a time in the last hundred years the Supreme | 
Court, interposing its inflexible veto, “it is uncon. | 
stitutional,” has caused party men to rage furiously 
against it. 

In England the House of Lords is just now 
assailed vigorously, very likely with good reason. 
But it has done some good work in the centuries 
behind us, and possibly, if it is spared, its present 
assailants may one day be glad that they failed. 

The United States Senate is this year under. 
popular odium. The reasons for this are apparent 
to every reader who is familiar with its record. 
It has exhibited and adhered to a will of its own. 
Right or wrong this was precisely the purpose for 
which it was established. 

And let us add that while in common with most 
people of both the great political parties, some of 
its acts have seemed to us to be questionable and 
unwise, it must in justice be said that it has shown 
a degree of ability in its discussions worthy of the 
best days of the republic. In no debate during the 
last thirty years has more thorough knowledge, a | 
broader comprehension of principle, or greater | 





readiness in argument been exhibited than in the 
long and wearisome debate on the tariff. 


* 
* 





A LIVELY COCKATOO. 


Its name was Doctor Lindley,—given it for its 
habit of pulling flowers to pieces, as if for botanical 
analysis,—and it was kept at a hotel in Melbourne, 
where Lady Barker, a part of whose description 
we quote, made its acquaintance. 

One of the Doctor’s best tricks is the imitation of 
ahawk. He reserves this fine piece of acting till 
his mistress is feeding her poultry; then, when all 
the hens and chickens, turkeys and pigeons are 
in the quiet enjoyment of their breakfast or 
supper, the peculiar, shrill ery of a hawk is heard 
overhead, and the Doctor is seen circling in the 
air, uttering a scream occasionally. 

The fowls never find out that it is a hoax, but run 
to shelter, cackling in the greatest alarm—hens 
clucking loudly for their chicks, turkeys crouching 
under the bushes, the pigeons taking refuge in 
their house. 

As soon as the ground is quite clear the cockatoo 
changes his wild note for peals of laughter, and 
finally alighting on the top of a hen-coop filled with 
trembling chickens, remarks, in a suffocated voice, 
“You’ll be the death of me.” 

At other times he pretends to have a violent | 
toothache, and nurses his beak in his claw, rocking 
backward and forward as if in the greatest agony, 
and croaking, in response to all remedies proposed : 

“Oh, it aint a bit of good;” after which, sidling 
up to the edge of its perch, it says in a hoarse but 
confidential whisper, “Give me a drop of whiskey, | 
do.” 

I enjoyed his sewing performance, also—to see | 
him hold a little piece of stuff! underneath the claw | 





| trumpet, except in cases where the vessels are 


which rested on the perch, and pretend to sew with 
the other, getting into difficulties with the thread, 
and finally setting up a loud song in praise of 
sewing-machines, just as if he were reciting an 
advertisement. 


AN OLD-TIME BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Here is a glimpse of an old-fashioned boarding. 
school for young ladies which may well make our 
modern girls equally thankful for the present 
scientific methods of instructing their minds and 
for the liberty and athletic training accorded to 
their bodies. The unfortunate little maiden of ten 
who records her impressions as a pupil was not, 
happily for herself and the world, long condemned 
to such a repressive existence. She was in after 
years known as Mary Somerville, the great mathe 
matician. 


“Although Miss Primrose was not unkind, she 
had an habitual frown which even the elder girls 
dreaded. My future companions, who were all 
older than I, came round me like a swarm of bees, 
and asked if my father had a title, what was the 
name of our estate, if we kept a carriage, and other 
such questions, which first made me feel the differ- 
ence of station. However, the girls were very 
kind, and often bathed my eyes to prevent our 
stern mistress from seeing that 1 was perpetually 
in tears. 

“A few days after my arrival, although or 
straight and well-made, I was enclosed in stiff 
stays with a steel busk in front, while, above my 
frock, bands drew my shoulders back till the 
shoulder-blades met. Then a steel rod, with a 
semicircle which went under the chin, was clasped 
to the steel busk in my stays. 

“In this constrained state I, and most of the 
younger girls, had to prepare our lessons. The 
chief thing I had to do was to learn by heart a page 
of Johnson’s dictionary, not only to spell the words, 
give their parts of speech and meaning, but as an 
exercise of memory to remember their order of 
succession. Besides, I had to learn the first prin- 
ciples of writing and the rudiments of French and 
English grammar.” 

And this was the best to be had for the instruc 
tion of the most powerfully intellectual woman of 
her time! Itis pleasant to think that she lived to 
hail, in her old age, the establishment of the Girton 
College for Ladies at Cambridge, to which, after 
her death, her scientific library was appropriately 
presented. 





| 
SHE COULDN’T BE BOTHERED. | 


Down in Nantucket, as in many country regions, | 
the ways of trade are not as we find them in the 
turmoil of city affairs. There life seems always 
like a summer afternoon. No one is solicited to | 
buy wares of any description, and the maxim 
tacitly prevails that “‘you can take it or leave it.” 
Yet much may be missed by such luxurious modes | 
of action. 


| 

When President Hayes was in that region, his 
wife went to the little shop of an exceedingly | 
independent old lady who sells the baskets made | 
by men on board the lightships anchored all about | 
that region. President Hayes was away for the 
time, being entertained elsewhere, and Mrs. Hayes 
walked about, enjoying herself. 

When she entered the shop the old lady was sitting 
in the background, reading. The visitor stood 
there for a moment, and then began to examine 
the baskets on the counter. No one noticed her. 

“What is the price of this basket?” she ventured 
at length. 

The old ay | looked up from her reading. | 

“Look on the bottom,” she said, abruptly, and 
continued scanning the paper. 

“And this?” said Mrs. Hayes, indicating another. 

— all marked on the bottom,” was the brief 
reply. 

The President’s wife pursued her examination, 
and at length asked: 

“Could you attend to me now? 
buy some of these.” 

The old lady did not move, but replied, with 
perfect kindliness : 

“I can’t be bothered now. You’ll have to wait 
till I finish this piece. I’m reading about the 
President’s going down to Cottage City.” 


I would like to 


**SPOKEN’? AT SEA. 

Many of the newspapers published in our sea- 
ports give a column to shipping news. One of the 
most frequent announcements is to the effect that a | 
ship named was “spoken,” on a given day, in cer- | 
tain latitude and longitude. The meaning of the | 
term cannot be mistaken, but how communication 

| 


was held may not be so easily understood. 


Of course the expression, ‘spoken at sea,” came 
into use when it was the custom for two vessels 
whose courses came near crossing to hail each 
other through the captains using the speaking. 
trumpet. By this means news was received and 
sent. But this occasioned loss of time, if it did not 
necessitate a change of course. In later usage the 
spy-glass has taken the place of the speaking 


coming near together in their regular courses. 

Communication is now made by signalling, and 
the code is very simple. Every merchant vessel in 
foreign trade has a registered number by which it 
can be identified in any part of the world. Two 
vessels exchange numbers by signal, and that one 
which first arrives at any port connected with the 
rest of the globe by cable reports having “spoken” 
the other in such and such latitude and longitude, 
“all well.” 

The report is made public through the shipping 
newspapers. Of course the correct form of state 
ment at the present day would be, in a majority of 
instances, “seen” rather than “spoken;” but nauti- 
cal terms are not easily changed. 


POLITE. 

Relations of courtesy between physician and 
patient are always pleasant to see. It is related 
that Doctor B., of Boston, and Mr. 8., an old- 
fashioned merchant who was his patient, were 
both very polite men, though the doctor was some- 
what embarrassed in manner, and occasionally 
made queer remarks inadvertently. 





Mr. S. at last came to his death-bed, and had but 
an hour to live. He was, however, extremely calm 
and collected. | 

The doctor came and sat at his bedside awhile. | 
He had other patients who needed him. 

“Go, go, doctor; don’t let me keep you,” said the 
dying man. 

“Ah, nor me you!” said the doctor, nervously, 
rising. 


“NO, JEDGE,” said a ne’er-do-well, who was being 
questioned by a magistrate as to his reasons for | 
being a vagrant: “I aint never had the advantage | 
of parental quidance—i"es an orphan by birth!” 

THIRTEEN is not an unlucky number in spite of | 
the fact that the men of the thirteenth century are 
all dead. | 








Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. tad 
dr. 





The Chautauqua College, a department of the Chau- 
tauqua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, offers 
the regular college curriculum or special collegeand pre- 
paratory courses to students at home, by a system of 
correspondence with professors in leading colleges. 
Address John H. Daniels, Excutive Sec’y, Buffalo, N. Y. 

on Lake Maxinkue- 


CULVER ACADEMY kee, near Chicago, 


yrepares thoroughly for College, Scientitic Schools and 











Susiness. Mi.itary Drill, extensive athletic grounds 
and gymnasium. For illustrated circulars address 
REV. J. H. MCKENZIE, Ph.D., Marmont, Indiana. 

the most celebrated prac- 


ASTMAN COLLEG tical school in America. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, 
Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, Modern Lan- 
guages, etc. For catalogue, address 

Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
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Information 











about Lace-Making, Em- 
broidery and Needlework 
can be had by sending 
10 cents in stamps for 
Barbour’s Prize Needle- 
work Series No. 3; just 
published, 110 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated with sketches of 
work. It is full of practical 
suggestions for ladies. 






Saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy 
7 and strong. 

A 2%-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
Fre Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





See & at all you 
linen Thread 


Carries this Trade-Mark. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York. 


Asthma 
Sufferers 


Dread the Cool Fall 
Nights. 
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Boy’s Clothing is our 


Special Outfit, $1.98. 


Unsolicited testimonials 
concerning this Extra Spe- 
cial Bargain received daily. 


Boy’s Complete Suit, 
Double-Breasted, 
Extra Pants, 
and Harvard Cap, 
we double band and peak, 


de of Union Cheviot, in 
Blue, Brown and Black. 


Ages, 4 to 14 years. 
Sold by others for $3.00. 


Our Leader 





Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 





Our Special Price, . ° . . ° 
$1.98. After reading the following letter 
ye ask is al orde 
for this aud you will, on re they should send at once for our book 
ceipt, be sure to recommend P ° 
this EXCELLENT VALUE to with 1800 other references and full 
your friends. . 
Bear in mind that we particulars. 

w retun your money ‘ > » a " - 
if this is not satisfac- | POYNETTE, Wis., Jan. 4, 1006 
tory. DEAR Doctor HAYES: 


Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years 
since I took my first dose of your medicines, and nearly 
seven years since I took my last. Eight years have 
passed over my head and every night has given me a 
good sleep in bed—something unknown for twenty- 
Truly yours, W. H. WHITCOMB. 





Most Complete Mail Order 
System in America. 


Our Handsomely Illustrated Fall and 
Catalogue can be had for the asking PRE 


CHAS. CASPER & CO., Department B, ‘°° "8 Betr ‘ 
52 University Pl., near Union Sq., NEW YORK CITY. Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Winter 
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Look at these Fine $18 and $20 Cloaks for only $10. 


For superiority of style, finish and workmanship our Cloaks are known everywhere, but our reputation for 
selling such garments at about one-half usual prices will spread at a remarkable rate this year because we 


| bought during the great business depression thousands of pieces of the finest material at less than one-half 


value, and at once worked them up in our own inimitable way. Our customers have been taught to look for 
great values from us in Cloaks, but this season we are positively prepared to agreeably surprise their highest 
expectations. 
No. 613 represented above is made from Black Beaver, No. 617 from Black Cheviot, No. 804 from Seal 
Piush, No. 722 from Dark Tan Cheviot, No. 1 from Dark Tan Scotch Cheviot. 
You may return at our expense any garment that is unsatisfactory. 
Our fine Catalogue illustrating over 75 Styles mailed Free upon request. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State Street, Chicago, III. 
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POINTS ABOUT THE 


Equipoise Waist 

It is stylish and comfortable; a rare 
combination. 

It embodies the true. hygienic princi- 
ple of support from the shoulders. 

The bones can be removed without rip- 
ping the garment. 

It fits as if made to order. 

It will wear longer than any other 
waist (or corset) made. 

It is recommended by physicians and 
teachers of calisthenics. 

Its best recommendation is its enor- 
mous Sale, constantly increasing. 


The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading 
merchants throughout the United States 
For Ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $3.00. 
Drab, $2.50. Black, $3.00. Ventilated, $2.50 
Silk Pongee, $4.00 Misses, White, $1.75. 
Children, White, 60 cents. Infants, White, 75 
cents. Note—the Ladies’ $1.75 is not boned. 
Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, 

mailed free. 


Address, mentioning The Youth's Companion, 


; 1 e: GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
‘ 551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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OFF THE GOTO ISLES. | 
By Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 


I have been asked to describe the narrowest 
escape I ever had while travelling in foreign lands. 

The narrowest of all was on a dark December 
night when, in a huge steamer, the Hindoo, we 
lay off the Eddystone rocks in a howling tempest, 
with our rudder-gear gone, and the water within 
seven inches of our upper fires, while all hands at 
the pumps were barely able to keep us afloat till 
daybreak. But that was in the English Channel ; 
so I must tell of another night much to be 
remembered. 

In a most peaceful calm I sat on the deck of a 
beautiful little Danish sailing-ship, all in perfect 
order, with every sail set, looking so white and 
pretty in the brilliant light of a full moon. But 
she was helplessly drifting straight on to cruel 
rocks, being carried in by the huge, smooth green 
waves which form the dreaded breakers, whose 
roar, as they fall in cataracts of glittering spray, 
is a sound of awe never to be forgotten. 

Of the glory and the danger of these majestic 
waves, I had had full experience during several 
years spent in various tropical isles, generally 
within the blessed shelter of the coral reef. But 
such experience was ali in rowing-boats and 
canoes, when human skill, prudence and energy 
had full scope. 

On this occasion human strength was absolutely 
useless. The fine, hardy Norsemen, who would 
have been in their element battling with the 
tempest, had to sit still, helplessly watching our 
slow but apparently certain approach to destruc- 
tion. I must tell you how I chanced to drift into | 
this adventure. 

After about twelve years of almost continuous 
travel in many lands, I was returning from Pekin | 
to Japan on my homeward way. The regular | 
route ‘is by large passenger steamers from Tien. | 





| 
tsin, the seaport of Pekin, at the mouth of the 
Peiho river, to Shanghai. There travellers re- 
embark for Japan or San Francisco, as the case 
may be. 

Having already sailed four times up and down 
the hideous yellow Woo Sung River, I had no 
wish to return to Shanghai for more experience 
of its muddy waters. So I resolved to strike out 
a new line for myself, and secure a passage in 
one of the small sailing ships which ply between 
Che-foo in China and Nagasaki in Japan. They 
take a direct course across the sea which is called 
“Yellow,”’ but which, when beyond the influence 
of the great rivers, is of the loveliest blue, like 
fluid turquoise. 

Of course every one tried to dissuade me from 
abandoning the luxuries of a large steamer for 
the chaness of a trading-vessel. But pleasant 
recollections of a six weeks’ cruise from Tahiti 
to San Francisco in a small schooner of two 
hundred and forty tons, together with the news 
just then received of the total wreck of the splendid 
steamer which had brought me to Tien-tsin, a 
few weeks previously, confirmed my conviction 
that the Goliaths of the ocean are not always the 
most secure. Besides, in a small vessel, one has 
far more interesting insight into the working of 
the ship. 

So, when on reaching Che-foo I heard that two 
vessels were about to sail for Nagasaki, I landed 
bag and baggage, never doubting the certainty of 
securing a passage. 

This proved far more difficult than I had 
expected, but the Danish agent, being at last 
convinced that I knew how to make light of small 
inconveniences, agreed to arrange for my recep- | 
tion on the Thorkild. The kind captain promised | 
to do all he could to make my journey comfort- 
able, a promise which he carried out to the 
uttermost, even giving up his own tiny cabin 
to my use. 

After a pleasant early breakfast in a bright 
room overlooking a sunny garden, the consul 
took me on board in his own boat, and committed 
me to the good care of the captain. He was a 
blue-eyed, fair-haired Dane, and the Thorkild 
was a dear little vessel, beautifully clean and | 
well-appointed. 

Her crew consisted of half a dozen Danish lads, 
brought by the captain from his own village. | 
Janssen, the boatswain, was likewise a gentle, 
fair-haired Dane, wearing earrings, as do 80 | 
many sailors. The mate was German and the | 
steward and cook were Chinamen. 

I found my companions chivalrously courteous, | 
as beseemed the family of the Thorkild. It was | 
refreshing to hear them talk of their homes, their 
German and Danish village life, so pleasant and | 
so very simple, and so full of kindness and music, 
and the natural way in which it all seemed to 
centre round the village church and its festivals. 

The probable length of the voyage was uncer- 
tain. With favoring gales we might reach 
Nagasaki in three days, but we had to count on 
the probability of a week. That, however, would 
be no hardship in such a nice little ship, which 
rather resembled a private yacht than a trading- | 
vessel. 











| quietly, and in all that time we did not sight a | 


the Goto Isles, making long tacks but very little 


| two hundred miles, but had not advanced ten, for 


| trees which form so striking a feature in all parts 


| time we were quietly drifting into the narrow 


| Aka and Ki. 


We wosteal denty to the aiatite of the heaher; | stor; | deep. Even if the crew had chen to the ¢ one boat | nutshell ; 


then a fresh breeze sprang up, and carried us 
swiftly past the grand headland of cliffs and| puny strength could have availed nothing against 
sandy, rocky isles. |the might of the rollers, and the powerful 

Soon, however, the breeze gave way to light attraction of the land. So the fine fellows were 
head winds which made our progress slow indeed. compelled to sit very still, watching anxiously to 
Sometimes cold mists blotted out all the wondrous | see what would happen. 
blue of the sea, and our surroundings were as The full moon rose gloriously, and the white 
gray as they could have been in the English | sails gleamed, as if inviting the breeze that would 
Channel. | not come. At ten o’clock we were close on Kuro, 

A whole week passed, and | a very high, green isle, rock-girt. On its shores 
the rollers dashed in heavy breakers, the spray 
single sail. But when the mist was most dense flashing in dazzling light. 
and silence brooded on the waters, a large skeleton | My recollection of the appalling force of the 
junk floated noiselessly past us, its great black breakers on Fijian coral reefs had impressed me 
ribs looking weird and spirit-like, like one of | with a very wholesome reverence for breakers in 
Gustave Doré’s strange fancies. There could be| general. We knew that a fine English brig had 
little doubt that all her crew had perished; at all a few months previously been driven on to these 
events, no living thing remained on her. Had | very rocks, and out of thirty-three persons on 
we struck her in the night, we should inevitably | board, twenty-two were drowned. But that was 
have foundered. | on a dark night, whereas this was ‘clear as day,” 

There was little to mark the days, save that on | only that moonlight makes it impossible to judge 
one we caught a large albacore, a great fish of | accurately of distances. 
about fifty pounds’ weight, of a bright golden- One thing was evident,—that we were within a 
green color, and excellent as food. The bait was' few minutes of wreck. Each moment drifted us 
nearer to the cruel rocks, 
while the thunderous roar of 
the breakers became more 
deafening, and their gleaming 
white light more vivid. 

The captain decided that 
he must abandon his ship, 
as there was nothing to be 

gained by waiting till 


very peacefully 

















only a bit of rag, 
which the albacore 
doubtless mistook for 
a cuttlefish, several of 
| which he had just 
swallowed whole. 

On the eighth day 
we coasted the north 
shore of Quelpaert, a 
picturesque isle in the 
channel which lies 
between Korea and 
Japan, and is the 
southernmost posses- 
sion of Korea. It 
seemed to be a great 
volcanic cone, richly 
wooded round the 
broken edges of the 
crater,thence descend- 
ing to the sea in very 
smooth slopes, all un- 
der most careful cul- 
tivation. Nota valley 
or watercourse could 
we discern. 

On the tenth night we sighted the 
Goto Isles, an outlying group of 
Japan. Here the Yellow Sea became bluer than 
ever. I can only compare it to liquid ultramarine, 
but clear as crystal. I sat on deck till midnight 
and watched the golden moon slowly sink in the 
Korean straits. Then came a downpour of rain, 
as if to remind us that we were nearing the green 
shores of Japan. 

All the next day we were beating to and fro off 


Close to the Rocks. 


for the one little boat to be made ready, while we 


smallest possible space. 

The captain and his Chinese steward crammed 
progress. In twenty-four hours we had run fully 
whichever way we turned, the wind invariably 
headed us. 

These Goto Isles are unusually beautiful, and 
we had good opportunity of judging, as for 
twelve hours we were running very slowly along | 
the shores of Fukuye, the largest and southern- 
most isle of the group. It is a beautiful coast; 
with high volcanic mountains, very green, covered 
with rich cultivation of the careful sort so peculiar 
to Japan, and intermingled with scattered woods. 
All along the coast lie groups of very varied isles, 
some low and flat, with grassy shores, others 
precipitous, crowned with the picturesque fir- 


soon to become the sport of the waves. 


packing, and now the order to lower the little 
boat was given. In another minute we should 
have been on board of her. 


that it seemed as if nothing could save the vessel, 
a faint little puff of wind caught the sails. ‘Then 
another and another came. Soon a fresh and 
blessed breeze sprang up, wafted us away from 
the beautiful, treacherous shore, and in less than 
an hour we were clear of the group. 

After a while I turned in, as the sailors say, 
but the roar of the breakers so haunted my 
waking dreams that I stole on deck once more, 
and sat in the soft, lovely moonlight, watching 
the beautiful Goto group till their outline became 
pale and dim on the far horizon. 

I was much gratified by the hearty manner in 
which my comrades expressed their gratification 


of Japan. 

At dawn we passed one richly-wooded headland, 
crowned with a lighthouse on a sheer precipice ; 
at evening it was still in sight, and we were 
stealing along with a very light breeze hoping to 
pass out before sunset between Aka and Ki, two 
groups of jagged rocky isles. We were only fifty 
miles from Nagasaki, where I knew that my 
budget of home letters awaited me, and vet had 
small chance of reaching that desired haven for 
at least another day. at the coolness with which I had faced our 

The sun set in a flood of glory, bathing the | prospects. I believe they imagined that women 
rocks and mountains in hues of lilac afd green | under such circumstances must necessarily be 
and gold. Then the breeze failed altogether, only | 
a faint breath of air stirring our sails, and all the 


helped to dispel that illusion. 

But, in truth, I have so often proved in my 
passage between the dangerous, rocky groups, | own experience the secret which conquers fear— 
For the sea, though calm on the | 
surface, was running inshore in mighty rollers, | very present help in every hour of trouble—that 
which dashed with resistless fury on the outlying | it would have been grievously faithless to turn 
rocks, and we were at the mercy of the strong | coward in the face of danger. 
undercurrent. 

We could not anchor, for the water was too! our good little ship rolled and tossed like a 





she struck—on the con- | 
-trary, it would be | ages. 


than ever as we came up from the cabin, after | 


white crests of the huge, curling, green waves, | 


helpless encumbrances, so it was pleasant to have 


and tried to tow the little brig seawards, their! had abated, 





ship’s papers, clothes and dollars into a canvas | 
bag, while I routed the chief treasures from the | desired to buy. 
depths of my boxes, and thought with dire regret | but she had no money left, for she had emptied 
of my heterogeneous collection of articles, so| her purse in previous purchases. 


| 


But, at the very last | entirely. 
moment, when we had drifted so close to the | 


| 


| brilliant beauty ; 


; dazzling though she 
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when morning came again the storm 
but gray sheets of rain poured 
pitilessly, and we could not tell how far we might 
have drifted. 

Suddenly there came a beenk in the mist, 
revealing the lighthouse which marks the entrance 
to beautiful Nagasaki harbor—a long, narrow 
bay, with grand, rocky headlands, and still, clear 
inlets, with shores displaying terraced fields of 
every shade of exquisite green. Here were the 
vivid green of young rice, the rich crops of maize 
and millet, dark clumps of most picturesque fir- 
trees contrasting with groves of bamboo with 
feathery foliage. Tidy little Japanese villages 
and groves dotted the landscape in every direction. 

A light breeze blew us cheerily up the harbor, 
and our brave little vessel flew to her anchorage 
in gallant style. An hour later I was cozily at 
rest in the pleasant British Consulate looking 
across gay garden blossoms, through a frame of 
the greenest and loveliest bamboos, to the blue 
harbor below, where lay the little Thorkild which 
had brought me safely through many dangers to 
that green Paradise. 


e -<@- 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S GIRLHOOD. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


By Lady Jeune. 


The Princess Feodora of Leiningen, the queen's 
half-sister, was some years older than she. Thus, 
though they were very fond of one another, their 
interests and occupations were those of different 
Yet the Princess Victoria had no other 
young intimate. Of course the lack of playmates 
as young as herself deprived her of some of 
the usual joys of childhood. How she yearned 
toward other little girls was particularly shown 
on one occasion. 

Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, feeling how 
much the child needed the companionship of 
children, and knowing her love for music, desired 
a certain little girl, a musical prodigy called Lyra, 
to come to Kensington Palace and amuse the 
princess. 

Soon after the two children were left together 
the sound of the harp ceased. Then the little 
girls were found lying side by side together on 
the carpet examining the princess’s toys and 
treasures, from which she was making a generous 
selection for her new friend. 

Sleeping in a little bed beside her mother's, 
being constantly under her supervision, and living 
habitually with grown-up people, the princess 
could not but become apparently old for her 
years. Her whole training was on strict, severe 
lines. For instance, she was required to give a 
clear account of each sermon she heard, so that 
she had to give the closest attention to the 
preacher. On one occasion when listening with 
her usual intentness, she seemed to be the only 
person in church who did not know that a wasp 
was buzzing about her head. 

Her education and training in matters of 
practical life continued, throughout her girlhood, 
to be much directed by the Baroness Lelnzen, 
a remarkabiy intellectual and vet sympathetic 
woman. 

During the later years of the Princess Victoria's 
pupilage her official governess was the Duchess 
of Northumberland. But the Baroness Lehnzen 
was the real governess, though she carried out 
most scrupulously the directions of those officially 


incurring unnecessary danger. So he gave orders | responsible for the education of the future queen. 


One rule strictly laid down was that the young 


rapidly stowed our most precious goods into the | princess was never to buy anything on credit; 


and there is a true story showing how rigidly she 
was held to this wise prohibition. While shopping 
at Tunbridge Wells, she saw a little box that she 
The price was only half a crown, 


In spite of her entreaties, and the shopinan’s 


The roar of the breakers sounded more ominous | suggestion that he should send the box home to 


be paid for later, the baroness was inexorable, 
and it was left behind. It is pleasing to know 
that the princess did not have to give the thing up 
She had some money at home. Replen- 
ishing her purse she soon returned to the shop, 
bought the box and presented it to a friend. 

While George IV. was on the throne the young 
Queen of Portugal paid a visit to England, and 
this was seized as the occasion on which the little 
Princess Victoria should make her first appearance 
at a festivity of the court. The king gave a 
juvenile ball at St. James’s Palace, this being 
considered his intimation that society should 
regard his small niece as heiress to the crown. 

The young Queen of Portugal was a girl of 
at the ball, covered with jewels, 
she amused herself to her heart’s content. But 
was, the little English 
princess, in her plain, white frock and unadorned 
simplicity, stood the comparison well. 

Among her partners were the Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Prince William of Saxe-Weimar, Prince Ester- 
hazy, Lord Delaware and Lord Jersey. 

All present were pleased with her, and King 
George was so delighted by her appearance and 
manners that he required her and her mother to 


| pay him a long visit at Windsor Castle. 


namely, that our loving Lord and Friend is a} 


It must not be supposed that the young princess 
had none of the small infirmities of human nature. 
Though very amiable and charming, she was an 


| impulsive, quick-tempered girl, somewhat hot- 


A stormy day followed, and all the next night | 


headed at times in action, but with an affectionate 
disposition that soon brought her to repent of any 
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unkindness and to acknowledge herself in the 
wrong. Sometimes she was slightly mutinous in 
asserting herself. 

For instance, having been careless during her 
music lesson, her teacher admonished her that 
there was no royal road to learning music. She 
endured this while the Baroness Lehnzen was 
present, but no sooner was the back of that strict 


governess turned than she jumped off her seat, | 


locked the piano, put the key in her pocket, and 
said archly, ‘‘You see there is a royal road by 
which I can make myself mistress of the piano.” 

Still she must have acquired some proficiency 
in music, for Tom Moore speaks of having heard 
her sing in charming German duets with her 
mother, and alone in some German songs, one 
evening when he was called to visit the Duchess 
of Kent. 

King George, to whom the princess was much 
attached, died in 1830, when she was eleven years 
old, and was succeeded by his childless brother, 
William LV., previously Duke of Clarence. Thus 
she became next heir to the throne. As such the 
little girl excited the greatest interest at the 
Drawing-Room held by Queen Adelaide on the 
twenty-fourth of February, 1831. 

The ‘function’? was a long one of unusual 
magnificence. The Princess Victoria, dressed in 
a frock of white English blond-lace over white 
satin, with a string of pearls around her neck 
and a diamond clasp in her golden hair, stood on 
the queen’s left hand. 

It was about this time that the little girl was 
first made acquainted with her great prospects. 
She had known herself to be in the line of 
succession, but not that she was next after King 
William. There are many stories as to how she 
learned the truth, but the letter on the matter 
written by the Baroness Lehnzen in her eighty- 
fourth year may be taken as authoritative. 

One morning, after her tutor, Doctor Davies, 


had gone away, the princess opened her book of | 


English history, in which she found a paper, 
placed there for her information. She read it 
attentively and then said to her governess, ‘I 
never saw that before.’’ 


“Tt was not thought necessary you should, | 


princess,” was the answer. 

“TI see,”’ continued the girl, ‘“‘that Iam nearer 
the throne than I thought.”’ 

*‘So you are, madam," replied the baroness. 

After pondering a few moments the child said, 
“How many a child would boast, but they don't 
know the difficulty! There is much splendor, 
but there is more responsibility.” 

Then the princess gave the governess her little 
hand and said earnestly: “I will be good. I 


understand now why you urged me so much to | 
My cousins Augusta and Mary | 


learn even Latin. 
never did, but you told me Latin was the foun- 
dation of English grammar and of all the elegant 
expressions, and I learned it as you wished—but 
I understand it all better now.” 

Asa conclusion the child said again solemnly, 
**T will be good.”’ 

Baroness Lehnzen continued to hold the little 
hand, and said: ‘But your Aunt Adelaide is still 
young and may still have children, and they 
would of course ascend the throne after the king, 
their father, and not you, princess.” 

“And if it was so I should never feel disap- 
pointed,"’ replied the child, ‘for I know by the 
love Aunt Adelaide bears me, how fond she is of 
children.” 

This was a touching proof of the little princess's 
affection for Queen Adelaide, who well deserved 
her love, for she gave hers fully to the child up to 
the end of her life, and never shared her husband's 
apparent jealousy of his successor. 

When Queen Adelaide and the young princess 
appeared on a balcony to witness the pageant of 
King William going to dissolve Parliament, 
every one observed how kindly the aunt strove to 
divert applause from herself to the heiress of the 
throne, by holding the child's hand and placing 
her in front of every member of the royal party. 


But King William was thought to be jealous of | 


the little princess. He disliked her mother. He 
grieved because he had no child to succeed him. 


At his coronation the Princess Victoria was not | 


present, and it was always supposed that this was 
because the king was not willing to treat her as 
heir apparent. He tried to have her thought of 
as but heir presumptive—one whose succession 
was not unlikely to be barred by the birth of a 
child to Queen Adelaide. 

He bitterly resented the Duchess of Kent’s 
refusal to let her daughter be much with him at 
court, though he admitted the mother had good 
reasons for this course. 


when the vessel came into so violent a collision with 
a hulk that the topmast fell. The mast would 
| have crushed the princess had not the pilot saved 
| her by rushing forward and taking her in his 
arms. 

After she had become queen she sent for the 
man, thanked him again for saving her, and 
promoted him to the rank of master. 

When about fifteen years of age the princess 
| suffered from a severe illness due to the great 
| heat of that summer and her over-rapid growth. 
| The anxiety of the people for her was great and 
| touching; for already she was, as she has always 
| been, extremely popular with her subjects. This 
was remarkably shown by the enthusiasm which 
greeted her reappearance in Kensington Gardens 
| and in drives in the park with her mother. 





After that she was seen much oftener than 
formerly in public. In 1835, when she went to the 
Ascot races with the king and queen, an American 

gentleman wrote publicly of seeing her wearing a 

| large pink bonnet and a rose-colored satin frock, 

| while she and Queen Adelaide leaned over the 

| balcony of the grand stand and listened with 
interest to a ballad-singer. 

Two months later she was confirmed in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London. The 

| king and queen were present. It is recorded 
| that the young creature, deeply affected by the 
| solemnity, wept in her mother’s arms at the 
| conclusion of the ceremony. 

That autumn she seems to have enjoyed herself 
immensely during a long series of visits which 

|she and her mother paid to various country- 
| houses in England. At King’s Lynn, where that 
| great novelty a railway was being constructed, 
|the navvies were so overjoyed at seeing their 
| future queen that they unharnessed her horses, 
| put a rope to the pole and themselves drew her 
| rapidly along the road to Holkham, where she 
was expected. 

| The following year was one of ever memorable 
| interest to our queen, who was then seventeen, 
‘for the young princes of Coburg, one of them 
destined to be her husband, arrived in England 
on a visit to their aunt 

In a year the Princess Victoria would complete 
her legal majority. The young men came on the 
advice of her wise uncle, the King of the Belgians, 
,as Leopold then had become, who was solicitous 
that she should make a happy marriage. 

Both princes were handsome, cultivated and 
of good disposition. The princess had been told 
of the hope that she would choose one of them, 
but for some little time she could not make up 
her mind as to which she favored the more In 
a month, however, she had given her affection to 
the future prince consort; and we find her writing 
| of him to King Leopold : 

“T have now only to beg you, dearest uncle, to 
take care of the health of one now so dear to ime 
and to take him under your special protection. ! 
| hope and trust all will go on prosperously and 
| well on this subject, now of such importance 
| to me." 
| In her position she had to perform for herself 
| the duty of selecting a husband, and all the world 
knows how wisely she chose. What her tact and 
| cleverness must bave been at so early an age may 
| be judged from the fact that neither of the young 
| men had guessed her secret when they departe’! 

with farewells of equal kindness from thei 
| cousin. 

| Soon afterward the princess and her mother 
| attended a state dinner at Windsor, given in 
celebration of King William's seventy-first birth- 
day. On this occasion the king, whose failure in 
health may account for his lack of self-control, 
was exceedingly rude to the Duchess of Kent. 
|Mr. Greville, in his memoirs, records some 
| of the amazing things his majesty said in replying 
to the toast of his health. 

‘“*T trust in God,"’ remarked the old king, ‘‘that 
my life may be ‘spared for nine months longer, 
after which period, in the event of my death, no 
regency could take place. I should then have 
the satisfaction of leaving the royal authority to 
the personal exercise of that young lady, the 
heiress presumptive to the crown, and not in the 
hands of a person now near me” (meaning the 
Duchess of Kent), “‘who is surrounded by evil 
advisers, and who is herself incompetent to act 
with propriety in the station in which she would 
be placed.” 


| 


| 


| spoken sort to the duchess, who said not a word, 
| while Queen Adelaide looked deeply distressed, 
and the Princess Victoria burst into tears. 


A reconciliation between the king and the 


He went on with insults of even a more out- | 


demeanor was much praised for dignity and 
modesty combined. 

After that a vast number of addresses of con- 
gratulation poured in on the young princess, 


she 
she 


remarkable calmness and dignity. Usually 
called on her mother to reply for her, but 
personally spoke to the deputation bearing the 
address of the city of London. To that she 
answered, with a deep blush and in a gentle voice, 
“T am very thankful for your kindness, and my 
mother has expressed all my feelings.” 

One of the last acts of the old king was to offer 
the princess ten thousand pounds a year on 
condition that he should be allowed to appoint 


Now her career as princess was near an end. 
She attended a drawing-room—the last ever held 
by Queen Adelaide—given in honor of her 
majority, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1837; and 
she made her final public appearance as heir to 
the throne at a ball given for the benefit of the 
Spitalfields weavers. 

On the eighteenth of June messengers left 
Windsor Castle to convey to her the news that 
the old king had passed away, and left her queen 
of the United Kingdom. 

A fine proof of her delicate nature and her love 
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brought by deputations that she received with | 


her household; but as this implied an affront to 
her mother, she resented and refused the proposal. | 
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immediately handed to himself by the child with 
a gravity and dexterity which leave you speech- 


less. Such are the ‘four-handed’ children of 
Berhampur.” 

_ -@- 

THE OLLA. 


One of the most disagreeable features of life in 
a hot climate is the lack of cool water to drink. 
This 1s more especially to be noticed when one 
has come from a colder climate, or from a place 
where in summer ice is plentiful and its use 
customary. Even in a hot climate artificial ice 
may overcome the difficulty; but in poor and 
sparsely populated districts this a luxury 
which cannot be afforded. 

However, in a climate which is not only hot but 
very dry, like that of southern Arizona and New 
Mexico, a simple and quite effectual method of 
cooling is in use. It accomplished by the 
means of a vessel called the olla (pronounced 
oya)—a pot, or water jar, made from clay. 

These vessels are fashioned by the Indian 
women. In making them, the clay is first 
kneaded for a time, and fine, dry grass-seed 
sprinkled over and mixed through it. To shape 
the bottom of the vessel, the clay is worked into a 
basket bowl. To this small portions of clay are 
added which the women mold with the hands 
and then pat into shape with a 
stick, thus building up the sides. 

The olla is rounded in toward 
the upper part, and has a large, 
open mouth with a lip around 
the top. The then 
sun-dried and afterward baked, 
or rather burnt, over a fire. 

During this process of baking, 
the fine grass-seed, which had 
been originally sprinkled through 
the clay, burns out, leaving small 
spaces in the walls, which help 
to make the material porous. 

Generally a coat of red paint 
is put on the outside, though 
sometimes a smoked spot is left 
visible, giving the jar a red and 
black appearance. All sizes are 
made, though those in common 
use hold on an average five or 
six gallons. 

When finished and ready for 
use the jar is suspended from 
the limb of a tree, or other shady 
place where there is a free cir- 
culation of air. Soon after water 
is put in, a sweat, or moisture, is 
seen on the outside of the olla; 
and then the water in the jar 
rapidly becomes cool. 

The principle upon which this 
change takes place is the one 
well known in physics, that heat 
is absorbed, or disappears to the 
perception, when water passes 
from a liquid to a gaseous, or 
from a solid to a liquid, condi- 
tion. To illustrate: If you take 
one pound of water at one hun- 
dred and seventy-four and two- 
tenths degrees, and one pound 
at thirty-two degrees, and mix 
them, the resultant mixture is 
two pounds at one hundred and 
three and one-tenth degrees. But 
if one pound is again taken at 
one hundred and ° seventy-four 
and two-tenths degreés, and a 


is 


1s 


vessels are 
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for Queen Adelaide was given when now it | pound of ice instead of water at thirty-two degrees, 


becaine her duty to write a letter of condolence to 
her widowed aunt. She addressed the envelope 
“To the Queen.”” It was pointed out to her that 
this was wrong, for now King William's widow 
was only queen-dowager. ‘‘I should not be the 
first to remind Queen Adelaide of her change of 
style,*’ replied the good-hearted girl. 

Here the life of the gentle princess ended and 
that of the good queen began. So the curtain 
falls on the girlhood of a happy, well-brought-up 
English maiden, who, because trained in home- 
| liness, simplicity and a high sense of duty, has 
| been found equal to her great place, has given a 
| shining example of devotion to duty, and has 
preserved the world’s respect throughout a reign 
as illustrious as any recorded in history. 


-e- 
‘“*“FOUR-HANDED.” 


Hindu children carry to school neat bundles 
of smoothly cut palm-leaves on which to write. 


During the few years following King William's | duchess was effected before his death; and he | Each pupil carries behind his ear a reed pen, and 


accession the Duchess of Kent and the princess 
visited many places of interest in England, and 
were everywhere greeted by rejoicing crowds. 


These journeys by land and water did not please | 


the king, who scornfully spoke of them as ‘‘Royal 
Progresses.”” 
At last the reports of the enthusiasm of the 


. . | 
multitudes for the young princess angered the 


king so much that he ordered the admiralty to see 
that no more royal salutes were fired in honor of 
the duchess’s yacht. As the duchess was entitled 
to royal salutes she refused to waive her right, 
but after a long controversy agreed to an arrange- 
ment that no royal salute should be fired to any 
vessel bearing the royal standard unless the 
king or queen should be aboard. 


| lived long enough for the gratification of his 


| prayer that he might see the majority of his 
| successor. 

She came of legal age on the twenty-fourth of 
| May, 1837. Certainly it was among the most 
| interesting and exciting days of her long life. 
| There was a most brilliant celebration in London, 
and the whole country was wild with enthusiasm 
for her. 
value were presented to her,—among others a 
magnificent piano from the king. There was a 
state ball at court, which unfortunately neither 
the king nor queen could attend because of his 
| failing health. 

| On this occasion the princess had to take pre- 
| cedence of her mother, for the first time. She 


Birthday gifts of great number and, 


in his hand an earthen color pot, together with a 
| little fried rice for his lunch. Those who learn a 
trade receive more than manual training. The 
following description is taken from ‘‘The Street 
| of Human Habitations *’ 

“Here is a little group of roadside 
| workers,—mere babies, all of them,—using tools 
| both rough and few. 

“One of the older ones giving his baby 
| brother his first lesson. It consists in learning to 
| pick up the tools with his feet; for after he has 
| begun to carve, he would be everlastingly dis- 
| graced were he to stop work to pick up anything 
| which had fallen to the ground. See! he has 
| dropped a tool now; his eyes do not appear even 
| to move from his work, and his fingers never 


wory- 


1s 


During one of these yacht-voyages the Princess | occupied the chair of state with her mother and cease their labors till the missing object is nimbly 


Victoria had a narrow escape on an occasion 


aunt, the Princess Augusta, on either side. Her 





reached for, lifted by the outstretched foot, and 


the resultant mixture has, when the ice has 
melted, a temperature of thirty-two degrees. 

This shows that one hundred and forty-two and 
two-tenths degrees of heat have been absorbed by 
the water in changing from ice at thirty-two 
degrees to water at thirtv-two degrees. This heat 
is then called latent. 

Now when water changes from a liquid state to 
a state of vapor, more than one thousand degrees 
of heat are absorbed, and become thus latent. 
Therefore, when the water within the olla passes 
through its porous substance into a dry atmos- 
phere on the outside, it rapidly changes its 
condition, and in doing this absorbs heat from 
the rest of the water within, so that the whole 
becomes cool. 

The dryer the atmosphere and the stronger the 
breeze, the more rapid the evaporation, and 
consequently the cooler the water becomes. 

The principle upon which the olla works is 
proved, or illustrated, by the fact that, after the 
vessel has been used for some time, especially in 
limestone districts, where the water contains 
mineral matter, the pores, or interstices, become 
clogged, and the olla is then useless. 

Though ollas are a great convenience, their use 
is attended with a certain danger. If the water 
contains disease germs, the spores, which are not 
killed by boiling, will accumulate in the porous 
sides of the vessel, and will contaminate freshly 
boiled water that is put in. 

Sometimes the ollas are hung one above another, 
so that the water from the upper one will drip 
into the lower. 

Although the word olla Spanish, being 
derived from the Latin o//a,—a pot,—the method 
of cooling water did not originate with the 
Spaniards, but was found in use in New Mexicc 
and Arizona when the Spaniards first visited the 
country. 


Is 


THOMAS DARLINGTON, M. D. 
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THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 


First King of the Hohenzoilerns 
That day would Frederick be— 

A crown his well-earned trophy— 

And first Queen, Lady Sophie, 
Simple and homespun she! 


KOonigsberg, capital oity. 

Made ready, nothing loth— 
Salvos of cannon roaring 
Fountains of red wine pouring, 

Streets spread with scarlet cloth, 


Endiess the ay processions ; 
Bugles with throats of brass 

Blew, and a sea of faces 

Billowed about all places 
Where royal lines must pass. 


Then in the great cathedral 
Did vestured bishops drone ; 
Tedious, aye, dull to dozing 
Their chanting and their prosing 
Before the crowns went on. 


The august Lady Sophie 
In truth was tired enough— 
Not edified so highly, 
At least, but that she slyly 
Longed for a pinch of snuff. 


Out from a gold-cloth pocket 
The ranges box was drawn; 

A tap on the jeweled cover, 

A sniff, and the thing was over, 
And the pageantry went on. 


What matter the wroth King’s glances 
Were black’? She was serene, 

So naive, and so human, 

This new-made royal woman, 
First Hohenzollern Queen! 


Small note makes History of her, 
Mother of Emperors; 
But that touch of the common lingers 
The pinch of snuff in her fingers 
Just as the crown was hers! 
CLARA Doty BATES. 


THE BUTTERFLIES’ FAD. 


I happened one night in my travels 
To stray into Butterfly Vale 

Where my wondering eyes beheld butterflies 
With wings that were wide as a sail. 

They lived in such houses of grandeur— 
Their days were successions of joys: 

And the very last fad these butterflies had 





Was making collections of boys. 


There were boys of all sizes and ages 
Pinned up on their walls. When I said 

’T was a terrible sight to see boys in that plight, 
I was answered, *‘Oh well, they are dead. 

We catch them alive, but we kill them 
With ether, a very nice way: 

Just look at this fellow, his hair is so yellow, 
And his eyes such a beautiful gray. 


“Then here is a droll little darkey 
As black as the clay at our feet. 
He sets off that blond, that is pinned just beyond, 
In a way most artistic and neat; 
And now let me show you the latest, 
specimen really select, 
A boy with a head that is carrotty red 
And a face that is funnily specked. 


“We cannot decide where to place him, 
Those spots bar him out of each class ; 
We think him a treasure to study at leisure 
And analyze under a glass.” 
I seemed to grow cold as I listened 
To the words that these butterflies spoke. 
With fear overcome, I was speechless and dumb, 
And then, with a start—/ awoke! 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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BURIED TREASURES. 


M. de Morgan, director-general of the French 
service of Egyptian antiquities, has recently 
made some surprising discoveries. Two years 
or more ago he started to explore the pyramids 
of Dashur, which are about twenty-five miles 
from Cairo. ‘There are six pyramids in this 


group. Soine of them are of stone and some of 
brick. ‘The latter have long since crumbled into 


shapeless masses. Here M. de Morgan made 
borings to find, if possible, the remains of kings 
and queens who lived thousands of years ago. 

He sunk pits, extended galleries, and honey- 
combed the shapeless pyramid of bricks, of which 
Herodotus might have spoken when he wrote, 
‘By plunging spears into the water of the Nile 
and taking from them the mud that was thus 
attached, the bricks were made of which I am 
constructed.’’ And now, by plunging picks and 
shovels into the earth, some of the long-hidden 
secrets of antiquity were to be discovered. 

At last, after many disappointments, in the 
principal gallery which had been opened, the 
explorer found evidences of an undisturbed pit. 
Then came the problem of admitting pure air 
into the crypt in which no foot had trodden for 
scores of centuries. Then, too, followed the 
finding of a secret door, and a stately chamber 
with its eighteen sarcophagi, the abode of prin- 
cesses; and then the treasure, which had evidently 
been hastily buried in the ground. 

What strange jewels were there! Breastplates 
of massive gold; jewelled signets; earrings and 
bracelets of pearls and emeralds; a beautiful 
mirror in gold and silver; clasps in the shape of 
hearts and lotus blossoms—all of which had 
ministered to human pride and had adorned, ages 
ago, the bodies of men and women when they 
were arrayed in their glory. 

The treasure was by far the largest ever dis- 
covered in any pyramid. The workmanship of 
the articles found, that had been hidden for over 
sixty centuries, is declared to be most exquisite, 





and the designs so beautiful and new that they 
will have a marked effect upon the fashion of the 
present day. 

“To the old Egyptians,’’ says M. Maspero, the 
greatest Egyptian authority, ‘“‘the tomb repre- 
sented the private apartments of the soul, where 
no living being could enter without sacrilege.” 
Every life has its own pyramid, in whose dark 








recesses its hopes, desires and deeds are buried. | splendidly educated engineer officers, as he talked | mats. 


In it are hidden, as. with the old Egyptians, 
the things that we have loved. Mortal eyes 


cannot explore its secret depths, but by a law 
ordained of God, that which it contains may be 
brought to light in other lives. 

If a dead sapphire, or a piece of gold, can 
influence fashion a thousand years after their 
burial by a forgotten generation, how much more 
potent are those qualities of mind and heart that 
force their way into the lives of men, through the 
characters of those who shall come after us! 


a 
BRAVELY DONE. 


The long and trying siege of Acre by the French 
under Napoleon, at the beginning of this century, 
was one prolonged battle for almost two months, 
and acts of heroism were many. In the “Memoirs 
of Sir Sidney Smith” is the story of one performed 
by an English sailor. During his turn on the walls 
he had observed the body of a French general 
lying in the ditch. The sad spectacle and the gay 
uniform made a deep impression on the seaman, 
and when the body had lain unburied for twenty- 
four hours Jack could endure the sight no longer. 


Nothing divided the hostile entrenchments but 
the ditch wherein lay the body of the unburied 
Frenchman, and so close together were the besieged 
and the besiegers that a whisper could be heard 
from either side. Above the embankments was a 
line of menacing bayonets, and if a hat or a head 
appeared over the wall it was greeted with a volley 
of bullets. 

Our brave sailor, Jack Bowman, who had pro- 
vided himself with a spade and pickaxe, suddenly 
broke the silence by shouting: 

“Mounseers, ahoy! ’vast beaving there a bit, 
will ye? and belay over all with your poppers for 
a spell!” 

Jith that he raised his head over the lines. Two 
hundred muskets were at once pointed at him, but 
seeing his yoy of digging and his peaceful 
manner, the French forbore to fire, although his 
demand for a parley had not been understood. 

Jack scrambled over the entrenchment into the 
ditch, while the muzzles of the enemy’s muskets 
followed his every motion. He took the measure 
of the dead general, dug a grave, reverently placed 
the body in it, shovelled back the earth and levelled 
and made all smooth. 

Then he made a bow to the French for their 
consideration in refraining from shooting him, and 
returned to his own entrenchment followed by the 
cheers of both parties. He did not appear to think 
he had done anything remarkable, but observed 
simply, “I’ll sleep better now that poor French- 
man’s under.” 

A few days later a French officer came on board 
the 7igre to attend to certain matters of negotiation, 
and expressed a wish to meet the-hero of the 
burial. He praised Jack highly for his heroism, 
and offered him a present in money. At first the 
sailor did not like to accept the gift, but at length 
he satisfied his scruples by telling the Frenchman 
he should be happy to do the same thing for him 
that he had done for the general—for nothing. 


— ro 


HOW LARGE ARE ATOMS? 


Science informs us that all bodies are composed 
of atoms and molecules, atoms being the smallest 
particles into which matter in general can be 
divided, and molecules the smallest particles into 
which any particular body can be divided without 
losing its identity. For-instance, the smallest 
particles of salt which are able to retain the prop- 
erties of salt are- molecules, but such molecules 
may be split up into particles composed of sodium 
and particles composed of chlorine, and these 
elementary particles, which cannot again be 
divided, are atoms. 

But no one has ever been able to see, or distin- 
guish, a molecule or an atom. Yet the possibility 
of their being rendered visible has more than once 
been discussed. Only a short time ago such a 
discussion occurred at a meeting of the Physical 
Society in London, and reasons were then shown 
for believing that molecules are not indefinitely 
small in comparison with the wave length of light, 
which averages something like one-fifty-thousandth 
of an inch. e 

Ten or eleven years ago Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin, mvoumnees the question of the 
actual size of atoms and molecules, and came to 
the conclusion that, at the largest, they might be 
one-twenty-five-millionth of an inch in diameter! 
That would make them so small that five hundred 
could lie in.a row within the length of a wave of 


It is difficult to imagine that particles so minute 
should ever be rendered visible to human eyes, 
and yet, as has = heen remarked, the possibility 
of seeing them is occasionally discussed by men of 
science. 

But if such a feat of seeing ever is performed, it 
will certainly prove to be something more than a 
mere gratification of curiosity. Many of the most 
recondite questions in science would be suddenly 
illuminated by the discovery of a means of watching 
an atom as we can now watch a rotifer under the 
microscope. 
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DUCHESS AND WASHERWOMAN. 


There is at present a curious furore of interest 
in all things pertaining to the great Napoleon. It 
is exhibited most strikingly in France, where every 
novelty just now—streets, hair-dyes, soups, new 
varieties of bonbons, articles of attire and toys for 
children—is named for the emperor. One of the 
successes of this Napoleonic movement has been a 
historic drama by Sardou,—the greatest dramatic 
author of France,—which has delighted both Paris 
and London. 
(Madam Free-and-Easy). 


| 
This nickname is one which was really bestowed | 


upon the vivandiére of one of Napoleon’s regi- 
ments; but the author has taken the liberty of 
transferring it to another genuine and much more 
interesting character, who is made the heroine of 
the work. That is Madame Lefebre, wife of Fran- 
gois Joseph Lefebre, who rose from being a simple 
private soldier to be a duke and a marshal of 
France, and the intimate friend of the emperor. 
There is something singularly pleasing in many 
of the anecdotes related of this simple, sensible 
and loving couple, who kept their heads amid 


| changes that unsteadied many more brilliant wits 


than theirs. 

When they were married he was a sergeant and 
she a regimental laundress. He was a soldier with 
a natural genius for his profession, and with a 
singular ability to inspire his men with confidence, 
respect and enthusiasm. But he was absolutely 
without pretence, and never tried to hide the 
deticiencies of his military any more than of his 
social education. At the siege of Dantzig, which 
earned him his title, he said constantly to his 


with them before the walls: 
“I don’t understand your trade in the least; but 
punch a hole for me, and 7’// go through it !” 


It is called “Madame Sans-Géne” 
| 


They punched the hole, and he went through it, 
and emerged from it Duke of Dantzig. 

Later, when Napoleon had set a cruel example 
by putting away his wife, Josephine, to make a 
more brilliant match, the duke was urged to 
divorce his faithful partner, who had not the 
manners of a court lady, and in whom such a lack 
was considered less excusable than in her husband, 
to whom some soldierly blutfness might be par- 
doned. 

He would not even listen to such advice; and 
thought little of the privileges of rank and title, 
except as they stood for achievement. He was as 
contented with his simple wife as with his simple 
origin, and with regard to that it was he who made 
a speech that has been famous ever since. 

A young sprig of nobility had been boasting 
pointedly of his distinguished descent. 

“Eh!” broke out the gallant marshal. ‘Don’t be 
so proud of your ancestors; for my part, lam an 
ancestor.” 

The duchess and ex-laundress was of the same 
sterling metal. She kept in a little room at their 
chateau a row of old clothes, representing the 
different stages of fortune through which she and 
her husband had passed, beginning with his 
discarded sergeant’s uniform and her laundress’s 
short-skirted gown, and rising through degrees of 
faded elegance which culminated in her court-robe 
and train and his uniform of marshal. Showing 
the shabby, grotesque collection to a friend one 
day, she said: 

“Here is a gallery of clothes of very different 


conditions. We have heen careful to preserve all 
this. Itis not a bad plan to see things of this kind 


again, once in a while, as we do. 
forget them.” 
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It is a way not to 


A VENETIAN MOONRISE. 


No lingering line of light i 
treaks the dull west with fire ; 
The myriad lips of Night 
Are vocal with desire ; 
And lo! the radiant moon P 
Flowers from the black lagoon. 


The Adriatic’s bride, 
Child of the shifting sea, 
Lifts from the circling tide 
Her olden majesty. 
The moon’s transmuting ray 
Has giorified decay. 


Afar the chiming joys 
f bells are skyward rolled, 
While, petrel-like, we poise 
On rip les of pale gold. 
An apotheosis 
Of all youth’s dreams is this! 


A; notes of music blent 

In mellow harmonies fall 
On listening ears intent, 

So tower and dome aud wall 
Form, to our wondering sight, 
A harmony of Night. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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MRS. BABCOCK’S OUTING. 

Mrs. Babcock had been induced to lay aside her 
many tasks, and take a day’s rest. She had spent 
the whole day with a cousin in a neighboring 
town,—a most unusual event,—and after her return 
the assembled family listened with interest to her 
account of the day’s adventures. 





“Well, 1 started from here on the electric cars, 
and I guess it is a toler’ble pretty ride. Folks say 
| itis; but I declare | didn’t see much of it. There 
| Was a youngster guin’ up to school, and he stood in 
front of me on what they call the running board, 
and I was so afraid he’d get his head knocked off 
by the posts that I couldn’t take my eyes off of 
him. He come within a foot of ’em every time, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





} 





and my heart beat so lookin’ at him that I didn’t | 


take any comfort.” 

“But how did you find Cousin Anne?” 
| one. 
“Oh, she was well. I didn’t get there till noon. 
| The cars broke down, and we had to wait three 


| hours in the hot sun before we could get goin’ | 


again. I dozed a little at first, but there was a 
woman with a baby next to me, and she gave ita 
button-hook to keep it quiet, and | was so worried 
for fear it would get that hook in its eyes that I 
didn’t take a minute’s peace.” 

“Weren’t they surprised to see you?” asked 
another. 

“Well, yes; and pretty glad, too; for the youngest 
one of the children had got a bug in his ear, and 
they didn’t know how to get it out. Anne was 
determined to try to haul it out with a crochet 
hook, and we all got pretty tired and nervous until 
I thought about oil, and then we got it all right.” 

“Cousin Cy drove 


you home. You 
must have liked 
that.” 


“Well, yes; now 
it is over, I suppose 
I can say I did; but 
he harnessed up 
that Bangor colt, 
and you know the 
way he has of kick- 
ing the gravel up 
into the team. J had 
to keep my _ eyes 
shut ’most all the 
way, so I didn’t 
seem to sense the 
scenery. I asked 
Cy if the colt was 
safe, and he tried to make me comfortable by 
sayin’ he wa’n’t just the kind of an animal for an 
old lady to drive round the depot in a box buggy, 
but he was real smart to go. I guess I enjoyed 
gettin’ out bout as well as Faia gettin’ in.” 

“Well, mother,” said Mr. Babcock, “I am afraid 
you didn’t have a very good change.” 

“Oh yes,” was the cheery reply. “Plenty of 
change. I don’t believe I could ’a’ stood any more 
change; but when it comes to gettin’ actual rest, I 
guess next time I'll take a good dose of valerian 
and go to bed. I guess I’d stand a better chance.” 
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SAMOAN FUNERALS. 


In Samoa it is impossible for a chief to die in 
peace and quiet. As soon ashe is known to be 
near death, the people for miles around hasten to 
pay him a farewell visit. On one such occasion, 
according to a writer in Outing, the visitors, all of 


whom had to be entertained, devoured seven 
hundred pigs. 
When death finally occurs, the relatives anc 






friends come with their offerings of tine mats. 
Singly, or in small groups, they present the tokens 
of their sorrow to some old woman, deputed to 
receive them. The mats are spread over the 
corpse, until in some instances a hundred or more 
are piled up, entirely hiding the body from sight. 
They excite more attention than the dead chief, 
and after the burial are hung up for inspection. 
Every mat has a name and history, and though 
| the outsider could not easily distinguish one from 
| another, yet the elderly people recognize them at 
first.sight, and relate bits of history about each, as 
| itis exposed to view. 
| After the funeral is over, within a day or two, 
| there is a grand meeting for a division of the 
Every one who brought a mat expects to 
| take away one—a better one. All hands are seated 
in a cirele, and the mats are piled up in the centre. 
| The head of the family, who is always a high 








chief, opens a folded mat. All look at it carefully, 
discuss its merits and value, mention its various 
owners at different times and the great occasions 
at which it has figured, and the name of the donor 
on the present occasion. 

Then the head of the family calls the name of 
some person who is in the circle, to intimate that 
the mat is given to him, or her, as the case may be. 
The recipient takes the mat, lifts it, and presses it 
to the top of the head, at the same time expressin 
audible thanks. The entire heap of mats is parcellec 
out in the same manner. 
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JEALOUS COACHMAN. 


The first railroads naturally excited the hostility 
of all persons whose livelihood was gained by the 
use of stage-coaches. The most bitter enemies 
were the coachmen. An amusing story is told of 
an English coachman whose animosity toward a 
railroad disturbed his domestic peace. 


Old Peter Pentlebury, an Englishman with an 
Irish wife, drove the coach between Dublin and 
Drogheda. While the railroad between these 
places was in course of construction, Peter asserted 
that no one would live long enough to see the line 
finished, and when the works drew near comple- 
tion, he became so morose that he would scarcely 
speak a pleasant word to any one connected wit 
the railroad. 

The day the first engine ran from Drogheda to 
Dublin, the coachman’s wife was standing on the 
station platform. “Come along, Mrs. Pentlebury,” 
said the superintendent, “and we'll give you the 
fastest drive to Dublin that you ever had.” 

“But how’ll I get back again?” 

“We'll bring you into Dublin in plenty of time to 
come home on the coach with your husband.” 

“Thank you kindly, I'll go,” she said. “Sure it 
will always be a great thing for me to say I’m the 
first woman that ever 
drove from Drogheda 
to Dublin on the rail- 
road.” 

The engine did not 
get in as soon as was 
expected, and Peter 
was already on the 
box, the reins in his 
hand, — to start. 
Great was his amaze- 
n.ent to see his wife. 

“What brought you 
here?” said he. 

“To go home in the 
coach with you, Peter 
dear,”’ said she. 

“How did you come 
up to town?” 

“On the railroad.” 

“Well, go back the 
way you came,” ex- 
claimed the angry 
Peter, “for not a step 
shall you come wit 
me!” and off he drove. 

As no engine was going back to Drogheda that 
day, she hired a car to drive the thirty miles, for 
which her husband had to pay. But that was not 
all; for Mrs. Pentlebury had a lively tongue, and 
Peter remembered the scolding he got till the day 
of his death. 
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NOT A SECOND TO SPARE. 

Count Teleki, the African explorer, went out one 
morning in pursuit of a buffalo which had been 
wounded the day before. Such wounded animals 
are always dangerous, as they are extremely fieice 
and ready to charge any one they may happen to 
see. The native assistants, well aware of this fact, 


asked | dropped behind, and presently the count found 


himself attended by a single Masai. 


At that moment the Masai uttered a ery of 
warning and took to his heels. A hundred paces 
from the count was a buffalo charging full upon 
him. What was to be done? 

To take refuge in the thicket would be fatal. The 
buffalo would be invisible, and might charge in the 
rear. The only chance was to meet it in the open. 
This the count did—most fortunately, for nothing 
else could have saved him. 

With the long strides of desperation he advanced 
upon the buffalo, and only when the beast lowered 
its horns for a toss did he spring aside and fire. 
The bullet struck the buffalo in the neck, and with 
the death-rattle in its throat it rolled at his feet. 

Count Teleki waited a long time for his people, 
who did not appear till they heard him shouting 
for them. They all knew the terrible danger he 
had been in, and hearing one shot, succeeded by 
absolute silence, had jumped to the conclusion that 
he had met his end. 

It was touching to witness their delight when 
they found their mistake. They gathered about 
him, shaking his hand and feeling his arms and 
legs to make sure he was unhurt; then, after danc- 
ing madly round him in their glee, they fell with 
wild shouts upon the buffalo, and cut it up with 
their knives and spears. 


* 
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ECONOMY AND ARTIFICE. 


The Duchess of Buckingham, in her “Glimpses of 
Four Continents,” tells an amusing Maori story 
belonging to the period when these natives were at 
war with England. All sorts of tricks went on, 
such as are not only fair but commendable in war. 


When the Maoris were in want of bullets, they 
used to show a dummy in the bush; of course it 
was immediately fired at. A man in the back 
ground pulled it down by a —- 

“Oh,” thought the British soldiers, “‘we’ve done 
for him !” 

Up came the dummy again, cautiously; bang, 
bang, went the British rifles. Down fell dummy, 
and this went on till some worse marksman than 
usual cut the dummy’s rope. No Maori would go 
up the tree to splice it, for that exposure meant 
certain death. 

The bullets were all taken out of a little earth- 
bank which the Maoris had made behind the tree 
where the dummy appeared, and were used over 


again. It was a long time before this artifice was 
discovered. 
en 
SEVERE. 


The person who equivoeates in order to pay & 
compliment is likely to have his indirection 
betrayed if the complimented person questions him 
at all sharply. The author of a certain book which 


| had made extremely little impression, meeting one 


of his literary friends, insisted upon talking with 
him a long time about the volume. 


“Come now,” said the author, “tell me what you 
hear about the book.” 

“IT assure you,” answered the other, “that I have 
heard nothing but the most favorable and enthusi 
astic opinions of it.” 

“Oh, that’s good! Well, tell me who has talked 
to vou about it.” 

“Um—well, I can’t tell vou exactly.” 

“Yes, vou can—lI insist.” 

“Well, then, since vou insist. you're the only one 
that I've heard say a word about it!” 
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CAMBRIC TEA. 
My mamma says that cambric tea 
Is good for little girls like me. 
She makes it very white and thin 
Instead of putting cambric in. 
It really is a d’licious drink 
And doesn’t taste as you would think. 
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THE BEST SEASON. 

“Spring is the best season, of course,’’ said 
Amy. ‘With all the lovely wild flowers coming 
out, bloodroot and violets and hepaticas and | 
anemones; and the apple-blossoms, too, and the | 
bluebirds building in the cherry-trees.”’ 

‘‘And marbles to play, and hoop to roll,”’ put in 
Tommy. “I say spring is the best, too.” 

‘“‘Suimimer for me!” cried Flora. ‘The summer 
flowers last so much longer, and one can bring 
them into the house and have the delight of them 
for days and days. Then there is the canoe and 
the swimming, and wading about in the clear 
shallows, chasing the little dace and minnows. 
And the picnics—oh, how can any one doubt, 
when he thinks of the picnics under the great 
oak? Yes, summer is my season.” 

“TI choose autumn !”’ exclaimed Charley. “You 
have forgotten the nutting-parties, 1 suppose, in 





the big woods, and the races through the fallen. 


leaves, which rustle so delightfully under one’s 
feet. Then we can get pumpkins, too, to make 
jack-o’-lanterns; and the grapes are ripe, and we 
can help in the orchard, sorting the apples and 
riding home in the apple-carts. It is the best 
time for walking, too; neither too hot nor too 


cold, but just keen and bracing and delightful. | 


And the colors of everything, from the oaks down 
ts the smallest bush! My vote is for autumn.”’ 
“And has no one a good word to say for 
winter ?”’ cried Tom. 
and the tunnels and forts we made last winter! 
Think of the splendid skating in the early part, 
and later the snow-shoeing and tobogganing! 
“Think of the corn we popped, and the apples 
we roasted before the fire on those roaring old 


January nights, when the mercury went down to | 
eighteen below zero, yet we were all as warm and | es 


snug as dormice! 
Christmas, the best time of the whole year. 
sir! old Winter is the boy for me!” 

Presently some one said, “‘But we have not 
asked baby! Baby dear, what do you think is 
the best time of year?” 


| squirrels the same as for self you 


“Think of the snowballing, | 


And better than all, there is | ; 
Ves | the brush, brought a feeling of rest 
, 


“I like?’’ she said, slowly and thoughtfully. | 


“I like—the time of year that it is!” 
And mamma said that baby’s season was the 


best of all. Lavra E. Ricwarps. 





—+@-— 





A - DISAPPEARANCE. 


“Sp)put my pa’s sou’wester on. 
| took my pail and hoe 

To get some clams, —now | am sure 
1 took that pail, —but no. 

It’s not in sight' It’s disappeared ! 
‘Tis like a fairy tale 

"ll shut my eyes. then look again — 
Still | dont see my pail!” 





So Ted said,on his comfortable seat 





-O- 


BENNY'S DREAM. 
A Jingle. 





Master Benjamin Page was some twelve years | 
of age, when he saw a tame squirrel in a whirli- | 
sig cage. Its name it was Whisky, it was cunning | 
and frisky, its eyes flashing bright like sparkles 
of light and its fur no more rough than a lady’s 
fine muff. 

The sight of this pet started Ben in a fret, and | 
he queried how he such a squirrel could get. And | 
the cage with a wheel also kindled his zeal. So 
the envious lad felt he ne’er could be glad till | 
somebody gave him a squirrel to save him. And | 
all day he wondered and half the night pondered | 
what friend he could find with a liberal mind who | 


| him. 


would furnish the money to buy such a bunny, | 
and a cage with a wheel made of copper and steel. 

He could think of no other but his own loving 
mother; so he hastened to her to coax and to 
pother. And how he did tease,— 

“O mother, do, please! It won’t cost you much 
money to buy such a bunny to run in a wheel, | 
and oh, it’s so funny!" 

But his mother said, 

“Benny, I can’t give you any —not even a 
cent, for I have to pay rent and furnish you 
clothes from your cap to your hose, and some- 
thing to eat and fuel for heat; else, with cold, by 
and by, you'd shiver and cry, and with hunger | 
you'd die. I'm sorry it’s so, but I'll have to say 
no.” 

But eager young Ben, like many grown men, 
when he once set his mind on a thing, he was | 
blind to see any reason, either out or in season, 
to keep him from getting that for which he was 
fretting. So he teased harder still, and with 
most artful skill for a boy of his age, 
for the squirrel and cage. 

But his mother replied, putting 
poverty aside, ‘‘How sad it would be 
for a creature so wee, in jail like a 
thief—it might die with grief! And 
how would you feel in a prison of 
steel, with a jailer so great to preside 
o’er your fate, as to it you must seem 
—a giant supreme? No, no, Benny, 
no! Let the little thing go—as happy 
and free as you love to be. Treat the 


would claim.”’ 

But Benjamin Page was bound for 
that cage, and to himself thought that, 
the squirrel once caught, his mother 
would change and somehow arrange 
to furnish the wheel made of copper 
and steel. So a box trap he made by 
| the practical aid of hammer and nails ; 
| then he searched out the trails in a 
| thicket near by where the bunnies so 
spry for all sorts of goodies were quite 
apt to hie. "Twas here the young 
| chap set and baited the trap with some 
corn and some wheat and other things 
sweet which squirrels regard as a very 
nice treat. And when it was right he 
hid out of sight a few rods away, 
where he quietly lay and watched for 
his prey. With his eyes on the trap 
he ne’er thought of a nap, though he 
kept very quiet lest the least little riot 
| might scare from the bait any bun that 
should spy it. 

Now, Benny at play on a warm 
snmmer day in the afternoon light 
would have felt not a mite like going 
to sleep as if it were night. But the 
silence and hush, on the leaves ‘mid 


| and the soft breath of slumber, like a 4 
babe in its nest and guards without 
number. He was soon fast asleep and 
his eyes could not peep, nor his watch 
could he keep. 

And now came a dream, a wonder- 
ful dream, like the mist o’er a stream ; 
and quickly it found him and circled 
all ’round him and firmly it bound 
And he saw in his dream a 
marvellous creature, in form like a 
squirrel, a squirrel in feature, but a thousand 
times larger, a terrible size, and a thousand times | 
stronger and equally wise. It came to the trap | 
and eyed it askance with frowns on its face and | 
fire in its glance, like the edge of a sword or the 
point of a lance, and poor, dreaming Benny he 
trembled with fear and wished himself anywhere 
else but here. | 

Then the marvellous creature, with wrath on 
each feature, gave the trap a fierce blow and Ben 
saw it grow like a house in a minute, with a great 
lot of candy and toothsome things in it. 

Then the strange monster vanished, and Ben's | 
fear was banished and he felt quite as gay as a} 
squirrel at play. On his lips was a song as he 
sauntered along to get a near sight of the house, | 
new and bright, for he wanted a bite of the sweet- | 
meats and candy so inviting and handy. And| 
when he came nearer and saw the things clearer, | 
they did look so nice that just in a trice he stepped | 
through the door on the smooth shining floor and 
seized all he could, only thinking ‘twas good. 

Then down rushed the door with a bang and a | 
roar, as swift as a thought, and Benny awoke 
fearing sure he was caught! 

He winked and he gazed, affrighted and dazed, 
astonished, amazed, and almost a-crying; yet 
there in the brush, ’mid the silence and hush, all | 
safe and all sound, without trouble or wound, he | 
found himself lying. 

Then he rubbed at his eyes and tried to be wise, 


No. 





}and wrinkled his brow to comprehend how it all 


could have been:—he caught in a trap and yet 
not be in! 

Oh yes, ’twas a dream! He saw it all now, and 
absurd it did seem such a thing to allow. So he 
laughed at himself and smoothed out his brow, 
and said in his sleeve: 

“T really believe I'm just like a squirrel which 
hunger incites to go in a trap and take a few | 


| bites.” 


For what is the difference "tween bunnies and 
boys, since they all like their freedom and all 
make a noise, and are easy to catch with all sorts 
of decoys ? 





COMPANION. 


Thus thinking, young Ben to the trap made his 
way, when lo! it was sprung—he had captured 
his prev. 


But his heart was not in it and in less than a 
minute he set the bun free and it ran up a tree, 


where it chattered and chaffed and twittered and 
laughed, like a boy out of jail without bondsman 
or bail. 

And Benjamin Page was cured of his rage for 
a squirrel imprisoned in a whirligig cage and he 
said to himself : 

“T now plainly see it has just the same right as 


I to be free.” LAMAR BEAUMONT. 


-o- — 


THE number class was reciting, and little Erma 
was sent tothe blackboard to write the number 
ten in figures. She wrote it backwards, when a 
little boy, who was watching attentively, ex- 
claimed, ‘It’s not right, teacher. The one wants 


to be on the haw side of the naught.” 








-@- 


Enigmas, Charades, Etc. 
i. 


KIDDLE. 


Puzzles, 


I was used in war of yore, 
Nowadays I’m used no more; 
I live only in the sea, 

Yet the landsman over me 
Bowls along right merrily. 










70 Behold. 
(With the letters 
*rangposed.) 














word of each of the pictures. 





We offer three puzzies again this month for solution. 
1776, a certain town was abandoned by one side and taken possession of by the opposing side. 


new-comers, and the finals will give the name of the place. 


2. An important happening in September, 1846. 


The arrangement of the wording does not signify. 
No. 3. A noted happening in September, 1869, is pictured here. 


—<-@+ 


GUESS? 
“Now tell,” 
Cried Nell. 
“Sometimes it’s big—sometimes it’s small. 
It has two hands and no feet at all. 
But still,” 
Said Nell, 
“Though it doesn’t run up it does run down. 
Its face is always healthy and round 
And it talks very prim and very precise. 
When I am good it says, so nice, 
‘Pretty—well! 
Little—Nell.’ 
“But if I’m naughty, oh deary me: 
Its voice is as solemn as it can be! 
Solemn and sorry and dreadfully clear, 
And the more I don’t listen, the more I hear 
‘Do’s you’d—oughter, 
Lit-tle—daughter.’ 
“Can’t you guess it, you funny folks? 
Something that runs but never walks? 
Well, well!” 
Cried Nell, 
“If you can’t imagine, I’ll have to ’splain, 
And I won’t make such a hard riddle again. 
You must have a key before it will talk. 
Turn the key—and there’s a ——?” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


-o- 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Dick’s mamma had found some tiny 
holes in a skirt which she called moth-holes. A 
few days afterward little Dick appeared with a 
very large hole in his kilt. ‘“Why, Dick,’’ said 
mamma, ‘‘what have you been doing to tear your 
skirt so?” ‘‘Mamma,”’ said Dick, soberly, putting 
three little fat fingers through the hole and re- 
garding it dubiously, ‘I think this must be a 
butterfly hole.’ 

As grandma and little Bessie were going to the 
grape-vines, Bessie saw a snake in the grass. In 
excited tones she called: ‘‘Grandma, come quick 
and see! Here is a little snake; he is all green. 
He hasn't begun to ripen!” 





No. 1. 


Put them in the same order as here. 














During the Revolutionary War, in September, 
Make a four-letter 
The initials will give the name of the 


Solvers need only get the fact correct in this puzzle. 


2 
HIDDEN ANAGRAMS. 


The day of the county fair dawned bright —— 
—; not a cloud was to be seen in the ske, and it 
we had had the whole to choose from we 
could not have selected one which seemed mort 
propitious. 

Our friend Roberts, the railway manager, who 
was deeply interested in the races, had offered to 

— — for the use of our party which was, 
and all full ot 








without exception, —— 
enthusiasm about the -——, except our rich old 
maiden aunt, who repeatedly declared that she 
would rather stay at home and —— — all day, 





| than be dragged to such an exhibition, where sh« 


knew she should be bored to death, and Robert- 
would surely be beaten. For some unknown reason 


| she regarded our friend with great disfavor and 
| indeed, in her estimation, he was altogether a — 


| 


— to depend upon, to use a favorite expression 
of hers at whist; and she asked me, with a comi 
cal look of hopelessness and a contemptuous sniff, 
“ do you think, if he rides the best 
horse und has the inside track?” 


3. 
Pi. 
Het dwin-wolref dan teh tolive, yeth phiredes glon 
oga, 
Dan het birre-sroe dna eth shireo eddi dima 
remums wolg, 
Tub no eth lihl het engdol-ord, dan eth treas ni teh 
odow, 
Nad het lowely wronlufes yb teh krobo ni mutuna 
yetuba doots. —Tranby. 


het 


4. 
DISSECTED BIRDS. 
Dissect a brilliant color, and a coin, and find: 
3. Aged. 4. 


6. Solitary. 7. 


A narrow 
A poem 


1. Ahigh wind. 2. Alms. 


road. 5. A constellation. 


8. Necessity. 9%. An ancient physician. 10. The 
mother of Castorand Pollux. 11. Singular. 12. The 
end of the race. 13. Two kinds of whips. M4. Five 


girls and three boys. 15. An opening in a wood 
16. Partof achair. 17. Very old. 18. Happy. 19 
A valley. 20. A large pieceof wood. 21. A utensi 
fordipping. 22. Two giants mentioned in the Bible 
23. The point on the stem at whichthe leaf is 
developed. 24. A genus of trees and shrubs. 
The head of the faculty. 26. Two animals. 
Eleven verbs. 


or, 
= 

” 
= 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spear, mint—spearmint. 

2. 1. Paris. 2. Seine. 3. Tuileries. 4. Arras. 5 
Capet. 6. Martel. 7. Jeanne d’Arc. 8. Pepin 
Whole: President Jean Paul Pierre Casimir-Périer. 


8. Simoon (sigh); silent (sigh). 
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HIS LEVEL BEST. 


The British barque 7rafalgar has just arrived at 


London Dock, after an experience which would 
make an excellent book of adventure, with one 
youth for the hero. This was a boy between 
eighteen and nineteen, named William Shatton. 
the Trafalgar had sailed from Cardiff to New 
York, and then proceeded to Batavia, where her 
troubles began. Three of the crew deserted, and 
only one was found and brought back. Then the 
second officer got into such trouble by thrashing 
one of the crew that he was granted his discharge. 
Orders were issued that the crew were not to go on 
shore, for fear they would be stricken down with 
Java fever; 
fell ill of it and died. 


The steward and six of the crew, who were | 


present at his burial, soon complained of feeling 
ill, and as there was little hope of their recovery 
wong the miasmatic vapors of the port, it was 
decided to set sail for Australia. 

The crew now numbered twenty-three, the chief 
officer having taken the captain’s place. One by 
one four men, beginning with the captain, sickened 
and died. The whole responsibility of sailing the 
vessel now depended on the youth, Shatton, who 
had just completed his term of service and who 
had been promoted to the post of third officer 
mainly because of his knowledge of navigation. 

A sailmaker was now the only other person who 
had the remotest idea of an officer’s duties, or who 
had the confidence to undertake navigating the 
barque while Mr. Shatton snatched a few hours’ 
rest. The task of sailing the barque to Melbourne 
sometimes seemed hopeless, but Mr. Shatton never 
lost heart. In the Indian Ocean the cook died, the 
sixth victim of the passage. 

The best men had died; the scum of the ship 
remained. They refused to clean and overhaul 
the vessel, or to do anything more than was 
absolutely necessary to get her into port. Mr. 
Shatton himself had a few days of the fever, but 
through it all he worked, doing everybody’s duty 
so far as he was able. He was evidently a fatalist, 
and realizing that he had no authority over the 
men, did not waste his strength in resentment when 
they would not obey orders. 

“If you don’t like to work, you needn’t,” he said. 
“This has to be done, that has to be done, but if 
you won’t do it, I can’t help it, L shall do my best.” 

Port Fairy was at last sighted, but a day or two 
later the 7'rafalgar was overtaken by a terrible 
giule. There was but one way to weather the 
storm, and that was to run before it. Sail was 
gradually shortened, as the gale rose, and the ship 
scudded before the storm for several hours under 
the two lower topsails and the foresail. Before 
sail could be shortened again, however, the topsail 
and main lower topsail were blown clean out of 
the bolt ropes. 

As soon as the sea fell, the ship stood in toward 
sees Victorian coast, and was safely piloted up the 
wy. 





GENTLE REPROOF. 

Among the many anecdotes which illustrate the 
rare character of William Augustus Muhlenberg 
is one which is told of him at the time he taught in 
Flushing Institute. 


He was most unsparing of his own faults, even 
before his scholars, where they were concerned in 
the circumstance. One of them, a young man very 
dear to him, often told in after years how, after 
administering a severe rebuke to him one day, Mr. 
Muhlenberg at night put into his hand a little box 
which contained money, and a brief note in which 
he deplored that he had “lost his temper in the 
morning, and spoiled his admonition by impatient 
tones and ugly looks.” 

The note went on to say, ‘These accounts are not 
to be settled between ourselves, but as a peace- 
offering, let me give you this Charity Boz, to which 


I will add something every time I offend in a | 
similar way, and about the use of which I promise | 
not to inquire. By this penance of love, my | 


infirmities may at least be the occasion of your 
benevolence.’ 

This arrangement, while it was undoubtedly a 
enuine expression of his grief and humility, may 


vive also been one of his loving and ingenious ip 


ways of impressing upon the mind of his scholar 
the ground of the morning’s reproof—the fault he 
wished to guard against and overcome. 


* 
> 





TEMPERANCE AND OBSTINACY. 


The temperance principles of the regiment of 
Iilinois Infantry Volunteers, known as the “One 
Hundred and Two Dozen,” are well illustrated in 
an incident related by the regimental chaplain. In 
the battle of Champion Hills Orderly Sergeant 
Abraham Newland, company D, was shot in the 
face, and left to die upon the field, but was picked 
up later and carried to the hospital. 


Sergeant Newland’s = and mouth seemed to 
be all shot to pieces, and he was in a sinking condi- 
tion. Seeing this the surgeon ordered him to have 
a little brandy, which the dying man, as _ they 
thought him to be, refused. The surgeon told him 
he must take some stimulant or die. 

Newland motioned for paper, and pencil and 
wrote, “If I die, I will die sober. 

This obstinac y angered the surgeon for a moment 
and he muttered, “Die then.” But his kind heart | 
conquered and he gave the sergeant the best of | 
attention, and saw him recover with scarcely a 
trac A of the wound. The surgeon remarked after- 
ware 

“Sergeant Newland was too obstinate about the 
brandy; but no doubt his temperance principles 
saved his life, since a drinking man never could 
have rallied from such a wound.” 


* 
> 





FOREST AIR. 


There is a general impression that the humidity 
of the air is greater in the woods than in the 
open flelds. This is contradicted, however, by the 
result of observations recently made in Germany. 


It was found there that the humidity, both relative 
and absolute, was slightly greater inv the open than 
in the woods, and this was true equally in the 
morning and in the afternoon. 

As to the temperature of the air among the trees, 
it was a trifle higher than in the open in the morn- 
ing, and in a more marked degree in the afternoon. 


aS Se 


Mrs. BROWN, upon moving into the country, 
decided that she must purchase a dog; and, after 
thinking the matter over carefully, concluded that 
she would buy an ocean greyhound. 


but despite this precaution, the captain 
| 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
——_@—_—__ 
Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. (Ad 
Adv. 
—* 








“Nothing better,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. John Ware, Boston. 5 cts. and $1. [Ade¢. 





Hew TO BECOME A FINE PIANIST. Com- 
plete system. Address Durege, Box 135, New — 


STAM PS on approval. 50 per cent. com. Ag 
wanted. Lowest prices. Best sient. 
100 var. 9ets. Lists free. B. L. DRE W, Cambridge, Mass. 
STAMPS !: 300 ene mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, ails Oc. New 8p. Price 


List free. Agents canted at &O per cent. com, 
STA NDAR st AMP CO.,4 Nicholson P1., St. 














A Sixty Days’ Offer. 


This handy- volume edition of standard 
:|authors is bound in extra cloth board covers, 
silver embossed sides and back. Size 4% x6 
inches. Price per volume, postage paid, 
40 cents. 


Rab and his Friends; Vicar of Wakefield; Idle 





| Coa, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. St: amps bought. 
RUN 


Apts. > H CYCLES Exzy. 


Handsomest,easiest run- 
ning cycles of the year 





Highest Award World’s 

Fair. All weights & tires. 

— $125 and $1580. Cata. free. 

ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 
8 G St., Peoria, Il. 











What is More Attractive 


( 
3 
4 
§ Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com- ; 
4 
» a 


plexion? For it, use PozZZON1’s POWDER. 














WHY SUFFER entube 
when you can be relieved 
by using 


Patch’s 
Novus Headache 


Tablets ? 
10 Tablets—1I0 Cents. 


Buy of your Druggist. If he 
a hasn’t them send 12 cents to 

* THE EB. L. PATCH CO., 
91 Broad St., Boston. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ giana 


A large font of be Le) {or ver 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Inde ible we Fad, 
i weezers, © ‘orkserew, etc., as show: 

in cut, complete = neat case. 

Linen Marker, 
Regular Price me 
for 15c, to in By 
of 1000 new ‘artic es. CATA 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Beeman Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
A for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
P7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
_ Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


To Your Friends and e 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 


SEL Sample, containing five complete 


pieces of late vocal and -~ aaa 
music, ful! size music pape 
Woodward's Musical Mouthiy, ‘hon York. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
19 ~ NEW YORK 
nm 








My Poor Head. 




































The New Eagle Pencil Sharpener. 

You will find it at your Stationer’s or Storekeeper’s on 
one of our Eagle Standard Pencils. If your dealer does 
pot have} it send us 5 ets. and we will mail you a sample. 





GLE PENCIL a St., New York. 





THE RISING SUN ‘STOVE POLISH 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 
THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
n after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. 

? For Sale by all Grocers. __ 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
different from all other devices; the 
only safe, simple, comfortable and in- 
visible ear-drum in the world. Hun- 
dreds are being benefited where med- 
ieal skill has failed. Nostring ony yire 
attachment to irritate a ear. 
for pamphlet. WILSON EAR-D Rum @. 
100 Trust Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


~~ BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Sewing Finger. 














POSITION 





| 


PATENT PATENT 


APPLIED FOR 


APPLIED FOR 





Made to prevent pricking and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewin hose who sew will recognize its 
value. It avoids causing callous or sore fingers. 
Will not slip off. Is light, elastic and comfortable. 
Ribbed on the inside, and ventilated at small end to | 
avoid sweating or drawing. Three sizes, small,medium | 
and large. For sale by dry goods — or one sent | 
by mail for 3 two-cent stam 5 for 25 cents. Cat- 
| alogue mailed free, of Ev g in Rubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 


LINENE 4g) 








Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 

“The “1 are the Best and Most Economical 

Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 

both sides finished alike, and rey = reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 

Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Tw wenty-Five Cents. 


Cer 








A a Cc os and Pair of Cuffs ay mail for Six 
e and size. Addre 

BL E COLLAR COMPANY, 

27 Kilby St., Boston. 








New York. 


| Thoughts of an Idle Fellow; Tales from Shakespeare ; 
| Sesame and Lilies; Ethics of the Dust ; 
Scarlet Letter; House of the Seven Gables ; 

an Old Manse ; Tales; Bacon’s Essays ; 
Emerson’s Essays, First Series; Emerson’s Essays, Second Series ; 
ative Men; Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius; Discourses, Epictetus; Imitation of 
Christ ; Addresses, Drummond ; Chesterfield’s Letters; Reveries of a Bachelor ; 
Dream Liie ; Sartor Resartus; Heroes and Hero Worship; Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Pleasures of Life ; 





Mosses from 
Twice-Told 
Represent- 


ah 
™ 

: 

: 
| 





Any Companion subscriber who will send us one new sub- 
scriber within the next sixty days will be given any six of the 
books mentioned above. Postage on the six books 25 cents extra. 


An Offer Renewed. 


On the 14th of June the following special Bible offer appeared 
in THE Companion. The offer expired on the 14th of August; 
since then scores of our subscribers have asked us to prolong the 
offer, as they were unable to obtain a new name in season to 
secure the Bible. We now renew the offer until October 31, 1894. 








Any Companion subscriber who secures One New Subscriber 
between September 21, and October 31, 1894, will be en- 
titled to one of these superb $2.50 Bibles. 

Description. This is an Oxford Sunday School Teacher's 
Bible. Reprint edition containing the Old and New Testaments, 
1 with marginal References, also Helps to the Study of the Bible, 
comprising all the additional matter that is contained in 





The Oxford Bible 


for Teachers. Has been carefully revised and enlarged from time 
to time by Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester, Dr. Edwin Palmer, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, Dr. Angus, and other eminent scholars. 
| The scientific information was prepared under the supervision of 
Professors Rolleston, Westwood, Lawson and Earle—names of 
the highest authority in their several departments. Summaries 
of the several books with Copious Explanatory Notes, Tables 
‘Illustrative of Scriptural History, the Characteristics of Bible 
Lands, a Complete Index of Subjects, Concordance, Dictionary 
_and History of the Interval between the Old and New Testaments, 
and a Biblical Atlas of twelve full-page Maps in colors. Its size 
closed as illustrated is 5 x 8 inches by 134 thick. It contains 1350 
pages. It is beautifully and strongly bound in French seal, 
divinity circuit, round corners, gold edges. Send us One new 
subscriber at $1.75 and 20 cents for postage, and we will send 
'you by return mail this magnificent Bible. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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DANGEROUS 
Everywhere the manchineel has the unenviable 


TREE. 


reputation of being a most dangerous tree, in the 
shade of which it is never safe to rest. This evil 
reputation has its origin in the poisonous qualities 
of the sap and fruit of a tree of this kind found in 
Africa—the arborescent euphorbia. This tree has 
a magnificent but most peculiar appearance, and 
the thickness of its foliage, which wholly excludes 


the sun, seems to invite the traveller to rest beneath 


its branches. 


The negroes have a way of taking advantage of | 


the delightfully cool shade, and at the same time 
avoiding the danger from the poisonous droppings 
of the tree. They erect a thatched roof below the 
lowest branches, and then repose in peace and 
security. ; 


M. Trémaux, in a narrative of his excursion to 


the Sudan, has an interesting passage respecting 


these arborescent cuphorbias. 

“While taking a view of Cacane,” he says, “I 
asked one of the negroes who stood near me, to go 
and seat himself under a great euphorbia which 
stood in the foreground. At first he hesitated; 
then after a little he decided to yield, but not 
without raising his eyes many times in appre 
hension toward the branches of the tree. 

“I was about to climb upon a rock to break off 
a branch,—which [ 
France,—but the negro seeing me approach, fled 


in terror from the shade of the deadly tree, 
esticulating wildly, and shouting words in a 
anguage which I could not comprehend. His 


signs, however, and a few Arab words uttered by 
one of the bystanders: ‘Do you mean to die?’ 
made me understand that in touching the tree I 
was running 4 serious risk. 

“But the thing was done, 
in my hand. Immediately a milky liquid flowed 
forth,—in much greater yond than I could 
have imagined from what I knew of these plants 
in other countries,—covering my clothes and 
penetrating even to my skin. 

“The features and gestures of the negroes ex. 
pressed their fear. They made me understand 
that if the white juice touched one of the numerous 
wounds which I at that time had on my body, I 
should die; and that it was dangerous even to let 
it touch the skin. 

“It is with this juice that they poison their 
weapons in order to make their wounds mortal. 
They first thicken it till it acquires the consistency 
of paste; then they dip in it the points or blades of 
the weapons which they wish to poison. 

Trees of this kind are often twenty-four feet in 
diameter, and seventy feet in circumference. The 
greatest height of trees of this size is twenty-four 
feet. The trunk and large branches are of hard 
wood; the smaller branches consist mostly of pith 


and the broken branch 


and parenchyma, sustained by a slender woody 
fibre. 
a 
CRITICISM. 
Beware of the habit of petty criticism. If it 


takes possession of vou it will make you disagree 
able, uncomfortable and a laughing-stock. Such 
was the lamentable case of Gyrus Small. 


His time was largely spent in discovering the 
faults and shortcomings of things animate and 
inanimate, while Mrs. Small, as it seemed, was 
equally vigilant in attempting to bring forward 
something of which she could say, “There! 
can’t pic k any flaws in that!” 

Once she thought this happiness would be hers. 
A certain man in the town inherited large wealth 
under peculiar circumstances. It 
the law, but when the court awarded it to him he 
stood up and said that, in view of all the facts in 
the case, he believed that the property belonged of 
right to another heir. His action was generally 
looked upon as a noble one 

Mrs. Small was loud in her expressions of praise. 

“Yes, | know,” said her husband; * ’twas a fine 
thing. Few men would have done it; and that’s 
why he felt so awkward to stand up there and say 
what he did. He showed that he felt embarrassed 
by the way he stood.” 

“Cyrus Smali! I should hope you wouldn’t find 
fault with his attitude when he was doing such a 
grand thing!” 

“Oh, no, | have no wish to criticise,” said Cyrus; 
“but if 7 had been on the platform, facing all those 
people, I should have tried to toe out a little more.” 


_ <o- 
HER GRACE. 


An Englishwoman of rank, a duchess, while 

kind-hearted in the main, was careless about many 
matters which affected the happiness of others, 
particularly the tradespeople whom she patron 
ized. She was apt to forget to pay her bills until 
annoyance and sometimes distress resulted. 
_ A milliner, whose large bill had been epennnty 
ignored by the duchess, at last determined to send 
her little girl, a pretty child of ten years, to beg 
for the money which was so much needed. 

“Be sure to say ‘your grace’ to the duchess,” 
said the anxious mother; and the child gravely 
promised to remember. 

When, after long waiting, she was ushered into 
the duchess’s presence, the little girl dropped a low 
courtesy, and then, folding her hands and closing 
her eyes, she said softly, “For what I am about to 
receive, may the Lord make me truly thankful.” 


As she opened her eyes and turned her wistful 


gaze on the duchess, that light-hearted person 
flushed very red, and without delay made out a 
check for the amount «due to the milliner. 

The little girl, happy in the belief that she had 
done the errand exactly as she had been told, 
departed joyfully; but the quick-witted duchess 
knew that the lesson she had received had never 
been intended, and felt its reproof all the more. 


+ 
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TRYING. 


There are some cases in which a correct musical | 


ear causes its possessor a good deal of discomfort. 


“ET suppose you heard Squire Sampson’s daugh. 
ter’s voice pretty loud in the hymns, my dear? 
said Parson Fawcett, inquiringly, to his little wife 
at the close of the morning service. “I used to 
think when she lived here before her marriage 
that her voice was very strong, but not—er—not 
exae tly reliable, perhaps, as to pitch.” 

‘Mr. Faweett,” replied the minister’ s wife, while 
a flush rose to her thin cheeks, “I suppose she that 
was Arabella Sampson thinks she is praising the 
Lord when she sings; and far be it from me to say 
that she doesn’t; but I must say that it’s all I can 
do to praise Him at the same time!” 


EE 


THE man who wanted to buy a bicycle “on the 
insolvent plan” was not inventing a new method, 
but only a new name. 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 
— 

The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 


(Adv. 








Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and 











OF all the outfits offered 
throughout the country this 
is the one that we especially re- 

comme nd to COMPANION read- 


AS ndays. 

A and it will last so muc bh long rer 
mand always look so much be tler 
that you'll be glad you did not 


fandsome enough for | 













‘Brass Ban 


| catalogue, 400 litustrations. 








brought home with me _ to|! 


\e 





you | 


was ‘his under 





| the book, % Rages, 9 illustrations, 











all Equipments. Send stamp tor 


i buy a cheaper one. Good wool 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. i 


Be} Cassimere; fall and winter 
weights; dark colors, 





$10. oo Thorough instruction gueranteed fast. Pants have double seats, 
Books, keys, directions for every double knees and patent waist 

HOME COURS on — a ceen, CeCe, full bands, making them extra durabl: 
» moe : e . 54 to 14 years. Compiete suit, extra 
—i1n— Address, ‘BARNES’ SHORTHAND | 14. and cap for $3.04, or $4.00 post-paid. Money 


SCHOOL, 
Reference: 


Laclede Bidg., St. Louis. Mo, 


Merchants’ Kat. Rank Address the makers, 


refunded if desired. 
ith Ave. and 130th 


Shorthand. SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 2!" 








#6.00 and $10.00. FOR BOYS New York City. 
KODAKS so 280s 
as st » for 


ogue. 
Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


Tailor-Made Suit 
$12.25 


Made to Measure. 


Quality and finish superior to ready- 
mass and a perfect fit guaranteed. 
This price is without velvet collar. 
Coat can be cut to meet to the bottom 
or double-breasted. We pay expressage. 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
Ac JN 





of ointments, suppositories ot 
liquid applications. If you suf 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


etc., you should not put off 
another di iy a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as diflerent from all other 
methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our cireular free. 
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We doa Spec tal and extensive | 
business in order work. 
Fur Capes, $6.00 up; Suits(tailor made), $8.75 KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


up; Plush Jackets, $12 up; Fine Cloth Jack- | 
LADIES, 


ets, $4.50 up; the New Golf Cape, 83 up. 
HOW ARE YOUR 








THE 


GREATAMERICAN 







Samples to select from, full instructions for se)f-meas- 
urement, and our Fall Catalogue sent on receipt of 4 cts. 
in stamps. Perfect fit guaranteed and at less cost than 
in buying ready-made. Ladies in New York and vicinity } 
are invited to visit our branch in Cammeyer Building, 
810-318 Sixth Ave. Address, mentioning Companion, 


HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 
8 Lovely 
Named 


ComPANy | 





Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
| to setting off a spotless table-cloth’ We will replen- 
ish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coifees and 
ruin your he aith, ype nm you can get the best at cargo 
»rices? PREMIUMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Se ts, Be ee and Hs anging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks, Musie Boxes, Coo Books, Watch Clocks, 
Chenille Tabie Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 
Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given 





s Y to © Agents. GOOD INC OM ES made by 
acint ? getting orders for our celebrated ‘eas, Coffees. 
5 ¢ Baking Powder and Spices. Work for all. Spec sial 


Dise ounts. 3 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express 
for $2.00. C ey paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 

BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
aches) FR to all Patrons. 


Different Colors, } 
for blooming in 
pots, sent by J 
mail, postpaid, ¥ 


For 10 Cents ; 


together with our 
beautifully illus- 
trated Catalogue 9 
of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lilies, and other Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits for fall planting and winter blooming 
and a sample copy of the Mayflower, 40 
pages, elegantly iliustrated with two beautiful 
large colored plates Ail for 10 cts., postpaid. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park,N.Y. 
ee ae 


$1. 000.4 IN_PRIZES 


JN ided into 4 Ist ivided into 4 lst prizes of #160 of $150 
af will be given for the BEST 


WALL PAPER 


Send 2c. for complete detail information. Designs must 
be entered before Nov. 15, 18%. Designs not awarded 
pr izes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 






For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


~ 


O. Box 289. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 
poses. Free catalogue giving partic- 
ulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


W. L. ,DoucLas 
$3 S$ 








'S THC BEST. 


he matter where you ‘live, don’t pay retail prices for NO SQUEAKING 

wall paper. We make a specialty of the mail order 

business and sell! direct to consumers at factory prices. HO! CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: ” 









SPECIAL FALL PRICES: Gord Paper fs: Sina up: 
At these prices you can paper a small room for 50>. 
Send 10c for postage on samples of our new fall paver | 

| 


94.5350 FINE CALF&KANGAROD, 
$ 3.59 POLICE,3 Sotes. 


$2. WORK] 
aid + me ENs 


and our book “How to Paper and Economy in Home 
ration,” will be sent at once, showing how to get 850 | 
effect for 8 investment. 





lf you want r next spring send 10c. postage, now, 
and we will rok atler y ofthese prize dentens March Ist, | $2, $1.25 5 BoYSScHOOLSHOES, 
9%. Explain whatyou want. Send to nearest address. *LA s- 
ALFRED PEATS, pep t. te. ggs2 rest 7 NGOL 
30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 W. Madison 8t., ESTD A. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. oan FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children's 


ae & Shoes. 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of 
this Silk are Fast Col- 
orsand High Lustre. 
t is used not only 
for Crocheting, 
but for Knitting 
and other kinds 
of Needlework. 
The brand Cor- 
ticelli is a guar- 
antee of good 
quality wher- 
ever found. This 
reputation has 
been obtained by 
more than a 
half century’s 
experience in 
sil making. 
The wise buy- 
er will con- 
sider this fact. 
Awarded = the 
Gold Medal and Special 5) Biatome of Honor at the Cali- 
fornia_International Exposition, 1894 
“Florence ome Needlework” for 1894 

is now ready. Sub Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs; Knitting, Crochet and Corree .o olors for Flowers, 
embroidered with Corticelli Wash Silk. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you 
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Paris Meda! on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 








NONUTUCK SILK co., Florence, Mass. 





——MONEY SAVED=— 


—AND — 


SATISFACTION OBTAINED 


Half-Hose. 


It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end. 


Buying the 


Send for a Descrip- 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hose are constructed so as to 


FIT SO NICELY AND WEAR SO LONG. 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the makers 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 





absolutely | 








ee can easily have thebest if 
you only insist upon it. 

| They are made for cooking and 

heating i inevery conceivable style 

| and size for any kindof fuel and 

| with prices from #10 to * 70. 

| The genuine all bear this trade. 

mark and are sold with a writfen 

guarantee, First-classmerchanis | 

everywhere handle them. | 


pty The Michigan Stove Company. 
| LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, € CHICAGO, , BUFFALO, Wi heme YORK cry. — 














China Closets? 





better than others and e njoy life more,with less ex 
diture, by 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the 
embrs Ac 


most acc 
| ingand truly beneticial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually 
| Headaches 
stipation. It 
met 
because it 
without weakening them, 
every objectionable 


well informed, you will not 
offered. 


; brings comfort and improve- 
KNOWL EDGE ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 


sen 


more promptly adapting the world’s _ 


pure liquid — principles 
Syrup of Fi 

to its Presenting, 

taste, 


in the remedy, 
Hence is due 
ptable and pleasant to the 





in the form 
the refresh 


tse 





cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
and Fevers, and permanently curing Con. 
has given satisfaction to millions, and 
approval of the medical profession, 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
ane it is perfectly free from 

. Syrup of Figs is for 


with the 
aets on the 


Bubs 








sale by all druggists in ent and 1.00 bottles 
but it is manufactured by "the c ALIFORNIA FI¢ 
SYRUP CO. only, whose tame ed on every 
package, also the name Syrup o 


zs; and, bein 
accept any substitute "t 










Adopted 1894 


BY 
Intercollegiate 
Association, 


must be used in all match 
games. 


Price, a I  F 00 


i} alding’s Complete Foot 

all Catalogue Sent Free, 
Spalding’s Official Foot Ball 
Guide, 1894, by Walter 
Camp, containing the 
new rules, and other 
valuable information, 


by mail. Price, 1Q¢@e. 
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PRIMLEY’S 


Californiafruit 


CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion. 


revents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Pruit 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you BEATRICE HARRADEN’S famous book 
** Ships that Pass in the Night.” Write for list of 1,700 


free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, til, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eigit—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers 

New Subscriptions 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
ga to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
—- to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il’ as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 








ean commence at any time 


We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 


scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 


Eruptive fevers,—by which term are meant true 
and German measles, small-pox, chicken-pox and 
scarlet fever,—as they occur in children, are less 
dangerous than is commonly supposed. 

All of them are self-limiting; that is, they run 
their own course, and none of them are amenable 
tu any special form of treatment. 

Nor should the possibility of their attacking the 
child at a tender age occasion any special anxiety. 
There are many cases on record in which such 
diseases have attacked infants within a few hours 
after birth; and where the general health of the 
little patient has been favorable to such an issue, 
the recovery has been rapid and complete. 

In fact, it may be stated as a general rule that if 
the sufferer from an eruptive fever has a good 
constitution, he will have nothing to fear from an 
attack of any of the diseases named above. 

They are all to be regarded simply as eruptive 
forms of fever. In each there is rise of tempera. 
ture, great thirst, and a full, rapid pulse, together 
with the characteristic eruption peculiar to the 
disease. 

In view of these facts, the treatment of an 
ordinary case of eruptive fever becomes identical 
with that of fevers in general; that is, it is directed 
toward a reduction of the high temperature and a 
relief of the accompanying symptoms. 

It is not necessary to be concerned about the 
eruption itself, except perhaps in the case of 
measles, when we should keep the skin protected 
from irritation. To prevent itching, and also to 
keep the skin cool, we may bathe the patient very 
gently in a weak solution of carbolic acid. 

Itis best to seek the advice of a good physician 
in every case of eruptive fever, as in many 
instances the system is in a more weakened condi- 


tion than is supposed, and the fever is liable to run | 


into a longer and more complex course. 

As every form of fever is attended with loss of 
strength to a greater or less degree, a course of 
tonic treatment should be given after the patient 
has so far recovered as to be up and about. 

The attack will be short, however, and the 
recovery speedy, if the sufferer is blessed witha 
constitution which presents no weak points for the 
advantage of the adversary. 


————- 


BERZELIUS. 


The Polytechnic School of Paris has upon one of 
the buildings enclosing its recreation ground a 
clock which is known by the name of Berzelius. A 
legend connected with it is told by L’Zuustration, 
although the paper does not vouch for it as a 
“really, truly story,” but owns that it must have 
emanated from the fanciful mind of some inmate 
of the school. Possibly, however, the main facts 
of the story are true, and the embroidery has been 
laid on, bit by bit, with each telling. 

In 1819 the Swedish scientist, Berzelius, during 
his stay in Paris, went to the school to make some 
experiments in physics and chemistry before the 
pupils. To show the necessity of air in the respira- 
tion of animals, he placed a sparrow under the 
receiver of the air-pump, and created a vacuum. 

At the moment when the bird was about to die 
for lack of oxygen, the ery of “Mercy! mercy!” 
echoed from all sides of the amphitheatre. Ber 
zelius acquiesced in the decision of his humane 
audience, and released the bird, which flew at once 
out of the hall. 

After that day a strange thing happened, and 
kept on happening. Every Wednesday and Sun. 
day, at the moment when the great hand of the 
clock was within one minute of ten, and would in 
sixty seconds mark the fatal hour of leaving the 
playground and entering school, an obstacle 


BE PROCURED, send the | 


noticed that this last minute had an inconceivable 
length. | 

The fact was noted again and again, and a watch 
was set to discover the cause. Then it was ascer- 
tained that the happy delay was caused by a) 
sparrow which, at the precise second, had lighted | 
on the great hand of the clock. Of course it was | 
Berzelius’s sparrow! 

Now comes the sad and unnecessary part of the 
story. The doorkeeper one day covered the hands 
with some sticky substance, caught the grateful 
bird, and put it to death. The school gave it a 
superb funeral, and it was buried in a corner of 
the great court. That day the clock, which had 
evidently been a party to the conspiracy, received 
the name of Berzelius. 


DANGEROUS COURAGE. 


Beside the regular tamers of wild beasts, of 
whom the public know from having seen them at 
their work, there are some more obscure heroes in 
a wild beast show, namely, the grooms. These are 
the men who live among the wild beasts; who go 
into their cages every day, and sleep within a few 
feet of the iron bars in order to be ready for 
any emergency. Cleveland Moffett, in McClure’s 
Magazine, says that from living thus in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual danger, the grooms come to 
have a curious indifference to claws and fangs. 

Every one must admire a man who can bear pain 
and face danger. The lion-tamer, William Philadel- 
yhia, is such a man. Many times had I watched 
1im in his “tact”? with Black Prince, and wondered 
whether the lion was really in earnest as he struck 
and roared with such apparent viciousness, or 
| whether he had simply been trained to play a part. 
png ged the lion looked as if his one desire was 
to kill the little man who teased him so with rod 








| and whip, smiling all the time under his yellow| ‘Tricks and thousands of interesting novelties, mailed _ Face and Lips. 
| moustache. f ddress. P ‘ 
| One night Black Prince sprang ten feet through | “°° ae ee Superb just after Shaving. 
| the air straight ee — saved se = P.0.B coer as Pa k Cit Pimples, 
by dodging, but did not escape the sweep of the ox 5 ew Yor' i 
lion’s forearm. dea “ y: Best ) Chafing, Itching, 
omy <5 that, pig tet ~-4 yo ig neg for ) Scaly Eruptions, 
no sign of injury, but brought his heavy whip 
| down with a ~ cut over the lion’s head, and Q . Eczema, etc. 
went through the “act,” a a handkerchief to ; ? Recommended by Ladies 
| his face now and then, but smil ng as before. § » Everywhere. 
When he left the ring it was found that one of § 
the lion’s claws | -— his cheek —— almost ) = 4 A Sample Bottle 
from eye to lip; and yet the man was smiling. 
| ile ennk ay kill me,” said Philadelphia .. nis | ¢ Xow. ate on on the ative = alg loat ‘ | with a book descriptive and testimonials sent for 
face wae being bound a ’ g with the peculiar wavy edge of the fam 2 | 6 cents (to cover cost). 
| “We will never show that lion again,” said the $ 4 vhrist Q | Price 50 Cents at Druggists. 
| manager, much ga au lea ) y § | Sent post-paid, cts. per Bottle. 
| “Oh yes, we will,” answered the wounded tamer. A 
| “I will make him work to-morrow as usual.” 8 Bread Py | A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 
| And he did, teasing and prodding him that day |§ { 
| as never before, as if daring him to do his worst. | > e ; 
| ( 
ae | Knife. } EveerrieLu 
» The blade never slips and does its work like a 4 
| OLD “DADDY-LONG-LEGS.” , ragor. ca s new, hot bread ame as old; cuts ¢ Yui 7 
- . cake Ww out crumbing, and makes carving @ 7 y > 
| Almost every one is well acquainted with that 8 pleasure. "The only new idea in knives for years. 9 ze oe 
| extraordinary insect called ‘“daddy-long-legs,” P) Model Houschold Knife. Endorsed by Mrs. ; TREY Toy 
| which makes its annual first appearance in the | 2 Emma P.Ewing and others. Sold by dealers every- $ d ’ 
| month of May. But every one does not know, 8 pe tag poy Pat ) 
| what Mr. 8. H. Scudder has recently abundantly |§ with the yndorstending that the money will be § 
demonstrated, that this strange little creature, , pag ay pone AT oe Christy Knives “gig ) 
| towering high above its fellows on its thread-like | 2 BREAD KNIFE $.50 | HAM KNIFE $.75 
| stilts, is probably, as its name may be thought to | ¢ "50 | TABLE KNIVES 2g. § | MAKES LINEN 
; imply, a more ancient inhabitant of America than P FRUIT KNIFE . 15 Set of Six _ $ LOOK LIKE NEW. 
| any representative of the human species. | ; The above 3 Knives 1.00 | LEMON SLICER . .50 , Best Laundry Starch in the 
| Far back in tertiary time, at the very dawn of the | § together for um |PARER . . - . .15 2 | world. Requires no_ boiling. 
fay ey ge ag —-> 4 numbers |§ CARVER... .  .75! ; Always ready for instant use. 
n that part of the continent which we now call | fi First-Class Grocers Sell It. 
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INCREDIBLE. 


| Bridget Hoolohan came over from Ireland, and 
| the day after her arrival in this country, “took 


| service” with a resident of Governor’s Island. 


| _ “Sure, ma’am, an’ phwat’s that n’ise?” demanded 

Bridget of her mistress, as the sunset gun boomed, 
| on the evening of her arrival. 

“That? Oh, it’s the sunset,” replied the lady. 

| “Is it, indade, ma’am!” ejaculated Bridget, with 
| her hands raised in astonishment. “Why, afther 
| hearin’ that n’ise all yure loife, Oi suppose yez’ll 
| harrdly belave me, but in Oirland the sun goes 
| down jist as aisy as aisy can be, ma’am, wid niver 
| a bit av a sound!” 


HIS LAST NAME. 


| “What is your last name?” inquired a teacher of 
a new scholar. 
boy. 

“Peter!” echoed the teacher. 
other name?” ‘ 

“Fairbanks,” responded the boy. 

“Then Fairbanks is your last name, of course,” 
said the teacher, eying the round-eyed, vacant. | 
| faced Peter with considerable severity. | 

| 





“What is your 


“No’m,” replied the child, respectfully. “My 
name was Fairbanks when I was born, but mother 
says they didn’t name me ‘Peter’ for ’most six 


” 


months. 


BLARNEY. 
The Boston Transcript quotes one of those 
inimitable compliments for which Hibernians are 


| famous. | 





Patrick was in the drawing-room on some errand, | 
and caught sight of his mistress’s photograph on 
the mantel. 

“Yes, Patrick,” said the lady, in response to 
some exclamation of his, “thatis my picture; but 
it flatters me a little.” 


good deal,” said Patrick, “to look as well as you do 
in my eyes, mum.” 


“And sure, mum, it would have to flatter youa | $75 


GOOD REASON. 


master of elocution who was instructing an un. 
| usually dull pupil. 


| teacher, “bow gracefully and leave the platform 

| on tiptoe.” 

| The pupil was dull, but not so very dull as not to | 
feel surprised at this last remark. 

| “On tiptoe?” he said. 

| “Yes,” answered the teacher, ‘so as not to wake 

| the audience.” 


IF names could always be depended upon, fly- 
| paper would make the best kites. 


“Peter, ma’am,” replied the small | “ 


seemed to stop it, and the astonished doorkeeper | Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. 
where acknowledged. 


[dAdr. 
———— 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Its superiority is every- 
(Ade. 


Use 


Price, 25 cents. 











YOUR SHEARS, MADAM, #!%¢,30" constant 


7-1 


pe 


°. 


1.00. 
AHE 


inch steel shears, warranted, 60 cts. per pair, post- 
iid. They are made to cut and holdanedge. Our 75e. 
blade jack knife, razor steel, and the shears sent for 
80-page list free and “How to Use a Razor.” 
GROSH, 80 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 











By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. Ithas 
r Cross Tubes where 4866 sq in. of iron get 
fitensely hot, thus making ONE stoveor fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs — = — a 
, Radiator, rst_or rom_ eac 
feighborhood filled atthe WHO LESA LB price, 
thus securing an agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 


COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


Outside cover made Regulation Size. 
of fine English grain go 
leather, bladder of 
best Para rubber, and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Ball, complete 
with Brass Inflator and “* Official 
Guide,” containing latest rules 
and chapter for beginners,mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50; 
the regular price of this outfit 
is £5.00, Special prices to clubs 
for oot Ball Uniforms on appli- 
cation. 
‘Official Foot Ball Guide, ‘with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10c. 
Our complete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Games, 


























\SAVE 3s YOUR FUEL 


“SUITS*PURS 


Never before have 
we shown such a 









Suits as we 
do this Sea- 
son. Have you 
seen it? 

We cut and 
make every garment to order, thus 
insuring perfection in fit and finish. 
We are manufacturers, and by sell- 
ing direct to you can save you from 
$5 to on _every garment. All 
orders are filled goomens, and_we 
pay all express charges. Our Fall 
‘ and Winter catalogue illustrates 
Ladies’ Jackets from $5 up, Capes up, 

Plush Jackets, Plush Capes, Ulsters, Fur 
Capes, Tailor-Made Suits, etc. 

We will be pleased to send you our catalogue together 
with our perfect-fitting measurement diagram, a 48-inch 
tape measure, and more than FORTY SAMPLES of 
the cloths, plushes and furs from which we make our 
garments on receipt of four cents’ postage. ou may 
select any garment and we will make it to order for 
78 from any of our materials. Our garments fit per- 

ectly, and always give the wearer a stylish and refined 
appearance. We also sell cloakings, plushes and fur 
edgings by the yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 


Hinds’ — Almond 


ND 
Honey -— Cream. 


Unsurpassed as a Toilet Requisite. 

Rough, Hard, 
Best ) Irritated Skin, 
for ) Chapped Hands, 
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IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 





PIANO 


Write us. We will send our r00-Page 
Catalogue Free, givin® valuable infor- 
mation. We make it easy to deal with 
us wherever you live. Our prices are most 
reasonable for strictly First-Class Pianos. 

We Sell on Easy Payments. We 
take old Pianos in exchange, even though 
you live two thousand miles away. We 
guarantee satisfaction, or Piano to be re- 
turned to us at our expense for railroad 
freight both ways. 

183 Tremont Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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| 
1895, and for years to come. 


CRESCENT Bicycles. 


can be made and sold at the prices 


These prices were made not only for 1894 but for 


Crescent pr 


prices—hence no reduction is necessary. 


An exchange reports the sarcastic saying of a | 50 
“When you have finished your lecture,” said the | $40 
| 


E have been demonstrating that first-class Bicycles : 


quoted below \ 






ices are hones 





One price the year round. One price to everyhody. 
| 


Ladies’ (No. 4) 36 1bs. } . 
Men’s (No. 1) 30 Ibs. § 28 inch wheels. 
Ladies’ (No. 5) 32 Ibs. ) ‘ 
Men’s (No. 2) 27 Ibs. J 26 inch wheels. 
Misses’ (No. 6) 30 Ibs. ) : 
Youths’ (No. 3) 25 tbs. § 24 inch wheels. 


We are represented in all the principal 
cities and towns of the United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


CATALOGUE FREE 





Chicago. 
New York. 
UPON APPLICATION. 











SEPTEMBER 20, 1894. 


THE 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















THE TWENTIETH CENTURY KING. 


I. 
No spider preying on his kind, 
An idler an rasite ; 
No autocrat of people bline, 
Ruling his slaves by right of might. 
11. 
No plaything of a by-gone age, 
A picture pleasing to the eye, 
Strutting for one brief hour the stage, 
A foolish, useless butterfly. 
Ill. ‘. 
But one whose hand is brown with toil, 
Whose face is tanned by wind and sun; 
Who beautifies and tills the soil, 
hose crown by right divine is won. 
IV. 
A toiler, not a useless drone 
In the world’s busy hive of men; 
His sceptre is a tool, his throne 
A symbol, and his sword a pen. 


v. 
He wears a laurel wreath for crown, 
And throughout all the land men sing 
His good deeds, praises and renown— 
The twentieth century king! 
HENRY COYLE. 


* 
* 





A SOCIAL TRIUMPH. 


Fifty years ago, after a bride had ‘peared out” 
and received her calls, her next social duty was 
to ‘‘have the sewing-circle,”’ that is, to invite the 
ladies of the parish who belonged to the sewing- 
circle to meet at her house on the regular day, 
to sew all the afternoon, have tea, and be joined 
in the evening by their husbands and brothers 
and beaux for a “‘sing’’ and good time. 

When it was announced from the pulpit of the 
East Church that the sewing-circle would meet 
next Wednesday afternoon with Mrs. Edward 
Sewall, a decorous flutter passed through the 
ladies of the congregation, for it was well known 
that ‘‘Mis’ Ed Sewall” always did things differ- 
ently from her neighbors. Moreover, there had 
been five weddings in the place that year and 
each of the five brides had striven to surpass the 
other four in the number of bedquilts she had 
pieced, the amount of household linen she had 
prepared, the splendor of her “pearing out” 
gown and the time of getting her washing out on 
the line the first Monday morning. 

Now four of these five brides had ‘‘had the 
sewing-circle,’’ and so great had been the rivalry 
and so profuse the entertainment, that the elder 
ladies of the society had refused to sanction such 
extravagance, and had voted at a business meet- 
ing that ‘“‘Hereafter any lady having the sewing- 
circle must have only one kind of cake for tea.” 


Here was a deadly blow aimed at the ambition | 


of ‘Mis’ Ed Sewall.”” The other brides had 
given their company four, five, six and even 
seven kinds of cake, each ‘‘going her predecessor 
one better,’’ as the profane youth of to-day might 
put it. And now, when the turn of Mrs. Ed, 
who had purposely waited until the last, in order 
to profit by all the others’ mistakes, had come, 
here was she, limited to one kind of cake! 

The East Village knew that when one of her 
sisters-in-law carried the news of the vote of the 
sewing-circle to Cynthy Sewall, Mrs. Ed, that she 
had first frowned, then pondered, and finally 
declared, with smiles breaking out all over her 
pretty, dimpled face, that ‘“‘she knew how to fix 
Ag 

Now you see the reason for the flutter in the 
meeting-house, and also understand why this 
particular Wednesday was looked forward to as 
the time of an important social event. 

The afternoon came, and with it the ladies, 
dressed in their best woollen gowns, in full force. 
Every member who could stand on her feet was 
present. All the neighboring barns were filled 
with the horses of those who came from the 
Corners and the West Precinct. 

Mrs. Sewall opened the door to her guests 
herself with a very self-possessed manner. She 
was dressed in a blue-black figured silk, with a 
wide lace collar fastened by a tassel, and turned- 
back lace cuffs. Ordinarily this would have been 
regarded as too much dress for the sewing-circle, 
but as every one knew that she had had the 
gown before she was married, and had only put a 
new waist and sleeves into it when she made her 
wedding things, they regarded it as second-best, 
and Mrs. Ed scored one triumph by appearing 
extremely well dressed without incurring blame 
for extravagance. 

The ladies laid off their things in the spare 
chamber and then settled down to piecing the 
bedquilt which was to be sold at auction at the 
picnic the next summer, to raise money to send to 
the heathen. 

The heathen did not engage the attention of the 
ladies very much that afternoon, nor did the 
bedquilt either, if the truth must be told. Yet 
they were rather short for conversational topics. 

They could not talk about the existing rivalry 
among the brides, because all the brides were 
there. They could not speculate as to the menu 
of the fast approaching tea, because, contrary to 
the usual custom, the hostess never left them 
alone fora minute. Atlast they found a congenial 
topic, the minister. His wife had been detained 


by illness, and so they discussed him and his 
belongings and doings without let or hindrance. 
But as the tea hour approached, the ladies 


began to get uneasy. 


time for her to whisper to three or four of her 
relatives and intimate friends and ask them if 
they would “step out into the kitchen and help a 
little.” 

At last the president of the sewing-circle 
ventured to speak. ‘Don’t you want us to help 
get tea, Cynthy ?’’ she asked. “If you'll lend us 
some aprons we'll be real glad to.”” 

Then Cynthy’s triumph began, for in a perfectly 
composed voice she replied, “Oh, no, thank you, 
Mrs. Churchill, there’s nothing much to do. 
Everything about is ready except putting the 
biscuit into the oven and making the tea, and Ed 
said he'd see to that.” 

The ladies stared at each other in astonishment. 
“Everything ready!"’ Where, pray? They were 
sewing both in the ‘“‘setting-room’’ and in the 
pleasant kitchen with its yellow painted floor and 
shining black stove. There was certainly no fire 
in that stove for there was a tumbler of flowers 
on it. Where, then, were the tea and biscuit? 
Over at Mother Sewall’s perhaps. Butno. There 
were Mother Sewall and every one of the Sewall 
girls as much mystified as the outsiders. 

Suddenly the explanation of this part of the 
mystery occurred to Mother Sewall and she 
cleared it up very quickly by the remark, “I 
"spose you've set up that old cook-stove Ed 
bought at Gardner's auction, in your sink-room, 
Cynthy; I guess you'll like it. I’ve always 
heard ’twas a good Daker, and it will save a lot 
of dirt and smell of cooking in the summer-time.”’ 

So far, so good. The biscuits were being baked, 
and the tea steeping out in the sink room, but 
you couldn’t make a tea out of those alone, and 
so the president ventured once more: ‘‘Don’t you 
want the ladies to set back their chairs so as to 
leave the gangway for you to set the table, 
Cynthy ? and wouldn't you like a little assistance 
about it ?”’ 

Again Cynthy replied in the most undisturbed 
way, “Oh, no: we won't have supper until six, 
| and there’s plenty of time!”’ 
| ‘Plenty of time!" The hands of the big clock 
|in the corner pointed to quarter of six, and 
| Cynthy Sewall had a real set of china from across 
| the water, which must go upon the table, every 
| piece of it. Why, that alone couldn't be done in 
| fifteen minutes ! 

At precisely three minutes of six handsome 
Edward Sewall appeared at the kitchen door, 
| and after greeting the ladies gave his wife a 
| meaning look, and Cynthy, rising, proceeded to 
the door of the parlor, which every one in the 
East Village knew was as yet unfurnished, and 
said, with a note of triumph but partially sup- 
pressed in her gracious voice, ‘‘Now, ladies, will 
you please to walk in to tea; you must excuse 
the want of variety, but I have done the best that 
the rules of the society would let me.” 

She certainly had. The big, unfinished room 
was spotlessly clean, the windows shone, and the 
floor was so white it seemed desecration to step 
on it. In each corner was placed a barrel, 
covered by a blue woven spread, and on these 
barrels were tall, gray snuff-jars, brought from 
Holland by Cynthy’s father, the sea-captain, and 
now filled with great masses of pink and white 
apple-blossoms. Ed had managed in some way 
to suspend another great mass from the centre 
of the ceiling, and the effect of this very simple 
scheme of floral decoration was all that could be 
desired. 

The table consisted of boards laid across barrels, 
but the manner of their construction did not 
appear, as each—there were three—was draped to 
the floor with snowy damask or linen brought, 
like the snuff-jars, from Holland. On these the 
blue and white china looked just as artistic as it 
does on Cynthy’s granddaughter’s table to-day. 

But not for long did the ladies’ gaze rest on 
apple-blossoms, snowy napery, or blue china, 
for there, on those three tables, on plates and 
small platters, and in filigree china cake-baskets, 
in whole loaves, in slices, and in hearts and 
rounds, appeared cake of every hue and kind. 

Paying no attention to the general astonish- 
ment, Cynthy seated her guests, and all bowed 
their heads while Edward asked a blessing. Then 
the storm broke. 

‘“‘Why, Cynthy Sewall, you’ve broke the rule; 
we said there was to be only one kind of cake, 
and just look at your table! Why, you must 
have ten kinds at the least calculation.” 

“Oh no, only one,” said the smiling hostess ; 
“wait until you taste it and you will see.” 

Aside from the cake the supper was perfection ; 
the cold tongue and ham and chicken were so 
tender that they melted in the mouth; the biscuits 
| were marvels of lightness, and the four kinds of 
pie and five kinds of preserve above criticism. 

When the cake was passed it was found that 
Mrs. Sewall’s words were literally true: there 
was only one kind,—that is, one rule had been 
followed in mixing the foundation for all the cake 
which appeared upon the table. But the rule had 
been so varied that the cake, before it finally 
reached the oven, was altered quite beyond 
recognition. 

Some was darkened by molasses and spices 
and fruit into a semblance of fruit-cake; then the 
dark and light mixtures were so mingled as to 
make layer and marble cake. Some loaves were 
frosted with pure white frosting, and some with 
pure pink, and some with pink and white. Some 
of the dark cake was baked in hearts and rounds, 
and so was some of the light, and these again 











Mrs. Sewall made no sign | were frosted or left plain, and so the changes 
of moving, and yet, according to etiquette, it was | were rung until the desired appearance of pro- 


fusion and variety was obtained. 

The elder members of the society acknowledged 
with a sigh that Mis’ Ed Sewall had been too 
much for them, and that their efforts to check 
extravagance had been foiled. The younger 
women, including the four brides, looked with 
admiration not unmixed with awe upon the 
woman whose ingenuity had contrived so com- 
plete a surprise out of such slight material. 

When the men came in the evening, the unfin- 
ished room, with the tables removed, was given 
over to the young people for games, while the 
elders amused themselves more quietly in the 
sitting-room. 

A little later it was found that by special 
arrangement every member of the choir was 


the East Village remembered for years. 

It was not the evening's entertainment, however, 
which caused Cynthy Sewall to be regarded as a 
born social leader forever after, which put her 
name on all committee lists, and sent her to all 
the church and Sunday-school conventions ; which 
in the war-time made her president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Association of the East Village. No, it was 
the supper in the unfinished parlor with the one 
kind of cake. MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 


* 
> 





MAKING A MEDICINE-MAN. 


The notion that the Indians knew the real 
medicinal value of plants was long prevalent 
among the white people in this country, and is 
still held by some people. As a matter of fact, 
they knew nothing of any such properties. They 
believed that a plant had a sort of genius or spirit, 
and that this spirit exercised its peculiar function 
over one who ate the plant; as, for instance, that 
the root of the fern, a plant which unwinds or 
untwists from a curled-up stalk, might, if given 
to a person curled up with rheumatism, untwist 
his limbs in the same fashion. 

Their surgery was of the most brutal sort. 
They sometimes chopped off a wounded hand or 
foot, but if the patient survived it was due to 
some extraordinary accident in the circumstances 
of the case. 

A report of Mr. Thomas Davidson, an expert 
special agent of the Eleventh Census, on the 
North American Indians, says that superstitions, 
appeals to charms, incantations to the spirits of 
the dead, and trickery were and are now the 
chief remedies used by the Indian medicine-man, 
or shaman. The medicine-men, according to 
this report, are simply quacks, working on the 
credulity of the people. 

Nevertheless, their position is one of fearful 
responsibility, and not to be lightly taken. Very 
often, like some other quacks, they believe 
honestly in their own powers. They are some- 
times put to death if they fail to cure. The 
position is not sought, but is believed by the 
Indians themselves to be forced upon them by 
the Great Spirit. 

A writer, quoted in this report, says that the 
indications of the selection of a medicine-man 
appear at various ages—sometimes in childhood, 
sometimes in middle age, sometimes in old age. 
The first sign is bleeding at the mouth, or 
becoming apparently crazed by twitchings and 
jerkings of the muscles. 

When these manifestations appear, the tribe or 
band is notified, and a council is held, at which 
the older doctors officiate. 

The candidate is very solicitous because of the 
fearful responsibility involved in assuming the 
office. He dare not resist the spirit, as to do so 
would imperil his life forever, present and future. 
He comes to the examining council with fear. 

The older doctors make prayers and offer 
sacrifices, killing white-haired dogs and hanging 
the skins upon a pole which is raised above the 
council. On the top of the pole are the tail 
feathers of the great medicine-hawk, which is 
called the “king hawk’’ by reason of his mastery 
over all other hawks. 

The skins of the white weasel, the otter, the 
mink and black fox, all of which are said to be 
sacred, are also hung upon the pole. These skins 
are supplied by the older doctors, or the friends of 
the candidate, and if he is found to be a doctor 
| of the right kind they are his after the ceremony 
is over. 

The bringing out of the candidate is a serious 
thing, for he may be found to be a shaman of the 
Good Spirit or one of the Evil Spirit; and if he is 
| of the Evil Spirit his ministry is of short duration, 
for he ends his life as soon as the evil source of 
the power is clearly recognized. 

In November, 1892, a famous medicine-man 
of the Sioux, named Runs With, in testifying at 
Rosebud Agency, South Dakota, in the trial of 
Ghost Hawk for the murder of his wife, told how 
he became a medicine-man. 

**My heart,”’ he said, “told me that I should be 
a medicine-man, and I went upon a mountain 
and fasted and prayed for two days, awaiting a 
sign from the Great Spirit. At the end of the 
second day, as the sun was going to sleep, I saw 
a great light which blinded my eyes, and heard a 
great noise as of a rushing of many waters. 

“I looked again, and around me were four 
animels—a black-tailed deer, a white-tailed deer, 
|a wolf and a buffalo. They all spoke the speech 
|of men. They said the Great Spirit had heard 
| my prayer and had sent them to me. 











present, and then there was such a “‘sing’’ as | 


“The animals then took me over the prairie 
and told me what plants were hurtful and what 
were good for my people. They told me what 
diseases of men the good herbs would cure, and 
then they vanished as suddenly as they had come. 

“I returned to my people and told them. what | 
had seen. 1 was made a medicine-man and have 
been one since.” 


—@o— 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


An old Yankee fisherman at Block Island, who 
had received for many years a large share of 
patronage from sailing parties during the summer 
seasons, had to face competition from his own 
family. His boys invested their savings in a new 
boat, set up in business for themselves and in 
| their sign-boards and herd-bills were not par- 
ticularly modest in claiming superiority for their 
craft over all rivals. 

The veteran was not ready to be laid upon the 
shelf. He had encouraged the boys to get a new 
boat, but he was taken aback by their enterprise 
in advertising their business. 

Like nearly all pilots and fishermen he was 
taciturn. When visitors sought to raise the laugh 
against him by telling him that he ought to have 
built the new boat and allowed the boys to work 
the old one, there was a grim look on his weather- 
beaten face, but no reply could be wrung from 
him by jests or sarcasms. 

One morning early in the season he received an 
order to take a party around the island. As he 
was beating out of the harbor, the new boat with 
its rakish lines, fresh paint and unpatched sails, 
ran out from its anchorage on a similar errand. 
The boatmen and loungers about the pier called 
out to the boys that it was a good chance for a 
race. 

The fisherman’s boat was becalmed at the mouth 
of the harbor, and the new boat, favored by 
streaks of wind, drew up until it was on even 
terms. When the old man altered his course for 
the first reach, the boys followed him. Nota 
word was exchanged, but the race was begun 
with easy confidence on the part of the boys, and 
an inflexible determination on the part of the 
veteran to teach them that the old boat was 
not to be despised. 

The manceuvres of the boats were watched from 
shore and great interest was taken in the race, 
but so unequal seemed the chances of an old boat 
against one with sharper lines and a larger spread 
of canvas that every one expected the boys to lead 
the way back into the harbor. 

But the old man was on his mettle. He said 
nothing to his passengers and apparently paid no 
attention to the other boat, but he kept close 
watch of sea and sky and never allowed the boys 
to forge ahead of him. 

At first the wind was light, but the old boat 
always seemed to be where it could get what 
there was of it. When the island was rounded 
and the boats were sailing free, the old man had 
the best of the tide and increased his lead. He 
picked his way according to his knowledge of 
the currents, while the boys followed the usual 
sailing course. He returned to the harbor an 
easy winner. 

The boys had the better machine, but the old 
man’s skill was an ample offset. The race was 
not to the swift. Knowledge was power. 
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BIRTH OF A HYMN. 


In 1819 Reginald Heber, then a young man 
and rector of a Shropshire church, went to pay a 
visit to his father-in-law, Dr. Shepley, the Vicar 
of Wrexham. On Sunday, Dr. Shepley was to 
deliver a discourse in behalf of foreign missions, 
and on the previous afternoon he sat chatting 
upon the theme with a few friends. He knew Mr. 
Heber’s gift in rapid composition, and suddenly 
said to him: 

“Write something for us to sing at the service 
to-morrow morning.”” 

The young man retired to another part of the 
room, and soon appeared again with three verses 
beginning with that familiar line, ‘From Green- 
land’s icy mountains.’’ He had made no change 
| in them except to alter savage in the seventh line 
| of the second verse, to heathen. 

‘There, there,”’ coolly remarked Dr. Shepley, on 
| hearing them, ‘that will do very well.” 

Mr. Heber was not satisfied. ‘“‘No, no,”’ said 
he, ‘‘the sense is not complete.” 

In spite of his father-in-law’s earnest protest 
he withdrew again, and then returned to read the 
trium phant stanza: 

Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll! 

Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole! 

Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 


Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign. 








‘*What shall we sing it to ?”’ asked Dr. Shepley. 
Mr. Heber, who had a fine musical ear, suggested 
a popular air called "Twas when the seas were 
roaring.”” 

The others agreed in liking his choice, and next 
morning the people of Wrexham sang for the first 
time the words so familiar to our ears. The air 
has given place, in our American churches, to a 
tune composed by Dr. Lowell Mason. Tune and 


words are worthy of each other, and will probably 
never be separated. 

As for Reginald Heber, he sailed for India in 
1823, and died there after three years of patient 





and loving toil among the heathen. 
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GRAND 


GLENWOOD. 


The Highest Grade 


Parlor Stove 
MADE. 


All the features that 
have made the _ thou- 
sands of Square Glen- 
wood Parlor Stoves 
so successful and popu- 
lar are retained in the 


Grand 
Glenwood. 


If you would enjoy the 
cold weather, get a 
Grand Glenwood 


for your home. 














Beautiful and Attract- 
ive in Design and 
Ornamentation. 











All Glenwood Ranges and Heaters are fully warranted by the manu- 
facturers and are for sale in nearly every city and town in New England. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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Carpets 


AND THE 


Tariff. 


The new tariff on Foreign Rugs and Carpets is just about one-half the 
old duty. Naturally, therefore, prices must drop. The advantage of this state 
of things is, of course, with the buyer—with you, for example. 

We ask your attention to our FALL STOCK of Carpets and Upholstery 
Goods, of both home and foreign make. é 

When we say that our offerings are superior in quality and extent to any 
similar ones in New England, if not in the country, we are simply re-stating a 
well-established fact. : 

Prices are at low-water mark, as befits the times. 

4a If possible, call; otherwise, write.“@& 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), BOSTON, MASS. 
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Makers of the Famous Glenwood Ranges and Heaters. 


“THYMOZONE.” 


What It Is Good For. 


INTERNALLY. EXTERNALLY. 


It will destroy Bacteria and is healing in effect in It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative | healing and cleansing in its effect. You will find it 
Dyspepsia, Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and | invaluable in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
similar diseases. It is of great value in cases of Diph- | Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger of fetid 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the | or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. diluted with pure water to suit different conditions. 


Physicians Prescribe it~ Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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MSKENNEY & WATERBURY 181 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON 








Piles; Neuralgia; Catarrh; Earache; 


(TRADE 


the new Curative Lubricant. 


be very good. But this is better yet. 


of every kind; Bruises; Wounds; Sores; Ulcers; Bites and Stings of Insects; 


and other Skin Diseases ;—for all such troubles there’s nothing like 


Salva-cea 


It’s for every pain, irritation or inflamma- 
tion that an external remedy can reach. 
Whatever salve or wash or healing compound you've been using may 


Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 








Ulcerated Teeth; Eczema, Erysipelas, 
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Quicker—more effective. 








At druggists or by mail. 









